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t 
h 
, THE THEORY OF “NATURAL GOODNESS,” IN 
«3 ROUSSEAU’S CONFESSIONS 
Although much has been written about what is commonly called 
Rousseau’s theory of the “ natural goodness of man,” yet it seems 
not to have been made the object, until very recently, of any thing 
r 


like detailed study. Professor Schinz has contributed two valuable 
B. articles treating from this point of view the First and the Second 
Discourses. The writer of this present article recently published 
a study of the theory, or its opposite, in the Nouvelle Héloise.? 
Perhaps a similar investigation of the Confessions may not be with- 
out value in helping to clarify our thinking about this subject which 
is so fundamental a part of Rousseau’s ideas. It is hoped that the 
study may be made sufficiently objective to carry conviction and 
to avoid, as far as may be, the controversy which is still, it seems, 
so inseparably connected with Rousseau. But, after all, contro- 
versy is a tribute to the living quality in Rousseau’s thought. Men 
do not fight about the dead. If conflicting opinions about Jean- 
Jacques are still violent, as they were during his life time, it is 
because his thought and his personality, whether for good or for 
evil, are still with us and underlie, often unrecognized, many of 
our most characteristic beliefs and institutions. It is because his 
opinions are both fundamental and potent that his adversaries and 
his advocates, even at the present day, are often equally intense 





1 Albert Schinz, “La notion de vertu dans le Premier Discours de J. J. 
Rousseau,” Mercure de France, ler juin 1912. “La théorie de la bonté 
naturelle de l’>homme chez Rousseau,” Revue du XVIIIe siécle, 1913. 

“The Theory of ‘Natural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s Nowvelle Héloise,” 
M.UL.N., XXxvi, 385-394. 
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and violent. But, however that may be, the time seems at length 
ripe for an attempt to find out what Rousseau really said and 
thought about the important and interesting subject of “la bonté 
naturelle.” In this connection the Confessions, his last major work, 
constituting, as they do, his most complete estimate of his own 
character and of his attitude toward life and conduct, have a very 
special interest. 

There would seem to be only two methods by which this subject 
can be studied with the maximum of accuracy and the minimum 
of personal bias. These methods supplement and complete one 
another and both are essential. The first involves the consideration 
in their context of all relevant passages. The second demands 
taking account, where possible, of the trend of the work as a whole. 

‘ As in his study of the Nouvelle Héloise, the writer of this present 

' article has tried to practice both these methods with due care and 

-impartiality. If he has failed in any particular to reach conclu- 
-sions fully convincing, he has at least brought together the materials 
without which no accurate conclusions can be formed. 

If we endeavor first to discover the meaning Rousseau here 
‘attaches to the word nature, we find its occurence slightly less 
frequent, but its meanings no less varied than in the Nouvelle 
Héloise.* We need not take time to discuss in detail uses of the 

’ word which have no bearing upon the subject in hand. Thus the 
words, nature, naturel, and naturellement, may signify: 1) accord 
with truth or probability, appropriateness; 2) the physical uni- 
verse; 3) the existing scheme of things; 4) the physical human 
or animal body or life; 5) sort or kind. What is of real interest 
and importance to note is the fact that in more than half of the 
cases where these words are used they mean either: 1) the original 
creative force in the universe; or, 2) that which is due only to this 
original creative force: namely, that which is primitive, non- 
artificial, instinctive, or inherent. Primitivism, absence of arti- 
- ficiality, inherentness, as opposed to what is acquired through edu- 
cation or training or social prejudice, these are the dominant 
meanings of the words in question. Thus, Rousseau refers to 


* Thid., p. 386, n. 8. 

*I trust an attempt to analyze the uses of these words, naturel (adjec- 
tive), naturellement, nature, as they are used in the Confessions, may not 
be without value, though of course I realize that the dividing line between 
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“ces fantasques humeurs qu’on impute a la nature, et qui nais- 
sent toutes de la seule éducation.” > He tells us that “ tout nourris- 
soit dans mon cceur les dispositions (Var., penchants) qu’il regut 
de la nature.”® He compares “l’homme de homme avec l’>homme 
naturel.”* “Tl faut,” he says, “a travers tant de préjugés et de 
passions factices, savoir bien analyser le coeur humain pour y 
déméler les vrais sentimens de la nature.” * But these are uses of 
the word nature entirely to be expected in Rousseau, a few exam- 
ples serve as illustrations, and we need not dwell upon them longer. 

In contrast to this state of primitivism is the present state of 
mankind. Man now is evil, thinks Rousseau. He himself must 
have had “un grand penchant 4 dégénérer.”® If one would not 
commit evil, the only wise course, he tells us, is to avoid temptation. 


different meanings is not always easy to draw and that different indi- 
viduals, even the same individual at different times, might make a some- 
what different classification. This variation, however, would hardly affect: 
seriously the final results of the study, which are as follows. The refer- 
ences are to the Hachette edition, the Vulgate of Rousseau. 

I. The Original Creative Force of the Universe, twenty-seven times. 
vit, 1, 8, 65, 73, 76, 100, 108, 113, 116, 142, 222, 225, 226, 227, 235, 235, 
245, 253, 269, 277, 307, 308, 320; 1x, 70, 72, 73, 77. 

II. That which is due only to this original creative force, hence a 
primitive, instinctive, non-artificial, inherent state, character, or impulses, 
fifty-six times. vim, 1, 5, 104, 146, 253, 299, 20, 35, 58, 100, 110, 113, 126, 
175, 234, 240, 315, 328, 335, 385-86, 12, 19, 47, 53, 61, 66, 85, 128, 135, 
167, 205, 228, 231, 246, 255, 263, 269, 277, 279, 315, 345, 375, 376; 1x, 2, 
11, 31, 63, 8, 16, 29, 29, 35, 39, 72, 75, 80. 

III. Accord with Truth or Probability; Appropriateness, thirty times. 
vit, 9, 29, 139, 175, 299, 325, 14, 35, 47, 56, 59, 102, 102, 126, 139, 167, 
190, 210, 217, 315, 388; rx, 35, 59, 62, 78, 11, 18, 26, 55, 74. 

IV. The Physical Universe, seven times. vii, 39, 115, 168, 265; Ix, 
71, 72, 72. 

V. The Existing Scheme of Things, five times. vir, 228, 312; 1x, 37, 
73, 21. 

VI. The Physical Human or Animal Body or Life, six times. vit, 39, 
76, 162, 306-07, 328; rx, 13. 

VII. Sort, Kind, or Character, nine times. viit, 17, 74, 277, 289, 289, 
289, 320; tx, 40, 56. 

VIII. Ordinary, Usual, once. vit, 27. 

°J. J. Rousseau, @uvres (Hachette ed.), vuit, 5. 

* Thid., 8. 

"Tbid., 277. 

*Thid., 1x, 2. Cf. vit1, 104, 299, 307 and supra, note 4. 

* Tbid., vit, 20. 
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“Jen ai tiré cette grande maxime de morale, la seule peut-étre 
d’usage dans la pratique, d’éviter les situations qui mettent nos 
devoirs en opposition avec nos intéréts et qui nous montrent notre 
‘bien dans le mal d’autrui, sfir que, dans de telles situations, quelque 
sincére amour de la vertu qu’on y porte, on faiblit tot ou tard 
sans s’en apercevoir, et l’on devient injuste et méchant dans le fait, 
sans avoir cessé d’étre juste et bon dans lame.” *° Thus, while 
intending good, one may unconsciously slip into doing the easier 
thing, evil. Rousseau is as familiar with this possibility as we 
ourselves. The intentional coldness he uses to rid himself of his 
companion Bacle on the road back from Turin shows some want 
of “natural goodness” in the usual acceptation of the term.** 
Rousseau agrees with La Rochefoucauld that man is evil,’* adding 
that in youth “l’on n’aime pas a voir ’homme comme il est.” If 
men would not talk when they had nothing to say, “les hommes 
deviendroient moins méchans.”** Rousseau himself, shortly after, 
has occasion to be ashamed of the ignoble thought that he will 
inherit the clothes of Claude Anet.** The Abbé de Saint-Pierre 
was unpractical, said Rousseau, because he thought that men were 
guided by their reason instead of by their passions.**> Grimm was 
right, wrote Rousseau, in thinking men evil, but the value of this 
passage is somewhat discounted by the fact that Rousseau has in 
mind the supposed plot against him, in which Grimm is thought 
to be a leading spirit.** Jean-Jacques considered that he had re- 
ceived an exceptionally good and sound education and upbringing. 
“Si jamais enfant regut une éducation raisonnable et saine. ¢’a 
été moi.” 77 Why then did his youth turn out so badly? Was 
it that, as he might have said, society was so corrupt that he could 
not do otherwise? Or was it, as he himself had said previously, 
that he must have had “un grand penchant 4 dégénérer?”*® We 
are not concerned here with seeking the real answer to the question. 
It is sufficient for the present that Rousseau himself recognizes, 


° Thid., 38. Cf. pp. 192, 317. 

"4 Thid., 72. 

2 Ibid., 78. Cf. the incident of the song recalled because of the risqué 
words, ihid., 105. 

3 Thid., 144. * Thid., 354. 

4 Thid., 146.  Thid., 42. 
% Thid., 302. * Toid., 20. 
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sometimes at least, that there are evil penchants, as well as good, 
and that these former are strong and dangerous. 

Here then we have seen Rousseau, the realist, conscious of the 
existence of evil tendencies in himself and in others and pessimis- 
tically seeing man at his worst. It is, if you like, only a way of 
admitting that society, including himself, has fallen from its hypo- 
thetical state of pristine goodness into its present evil condition, 
which at all events, whatever its origin, offers much to combat. 

But Rousseau himself takes no pleasure in evil. “ Jamais je n’ai 
pris plaisir & faire du mal.”*® He loves virtue. “ L’amour du 
bien,” he says, “n’est jamais sorti de mon ceur.”?° In his child- 
hood he did not abuse the liberty accorded him. “On nous laissoit 
presque une liberté entiére dont nous n’abusimes jamais.” 7 He 
is not deaf to “1a douce voix de la nature.” ??. Evil is not inherent, 
it is an abuse of one’s natural faculties. “De tous ces maux, il 
n’y en avoit pas un dont la Providence ne fit disculpée, et qui 
n’efit sa source dans l’abus que ’homme a fait de ses facultés plus 
que dans la nature elle-méme.”?* The value of this idea lies 
chiefly, no doubt, in its being a reaction against the theological 
doctrine of predestination. “ Natural feelings” are to be found 
most readily among the lower classes of the people, says Rousseau.”* 
They are evidently to be considered closer to nature. Love of 
justice, he holds, is innate in man.** Right instincts, however, may 
go with wrong judgment and this accounts for much of the evil 
that is committed. “Ce sont presque toujours de bons sentimens 
mal dirigés qui font faire aux enfans le premier pas vers le mal.” ** 
Mme de Warens, “au lieu d’écouter son ceeur, qui la menoit bien, 
.. . écouta sa raison qui la menoit mal.”?? Here Rousseau puts 
the heart, meaning probably conscience, above the sophistries of a 
false philosophy taught by her first lover. Her virtuous intentions 
make Rousseau more indulgent toward her conduct, for he says: 
“Votre conduite fut. répréhensible, mais votre coeur fut toujours 
pur.” 2*. Rousseau is in no way unique when he regrets his youthful 
state of goodness and innocence,”® but he is somewhat more so 


9 Thid., 5. 

* Tbid., 312. Cf. pp. 186, 292. 5 Thid., 1x, 65. 

1 Ibid., 16. * Thid., viit, 21. 

™ Tbid., 253. * Tbid., 140. 

* Tbid., 307. * Thid., 187. Cf. p. 141. 


% Ibid., 104. ” Thid., 12. 
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when he calls attention to the fact that money was no temptation 
to him and required of him no struggle. “ Mais encore une fois, 
je ne convoitois pas assez pour avoir 4 m’abstenir; je ne sentois 
rien 4 combattre.” *° 

In these different passages we have seen mainly the theoretical 
Rousseau, looking back affectionately upon Nature as a kind mother, 
who had endowed mankind with a love of right and virtue, an 
instinct, which, if he will follow it, if he will not let it be obscured 
by bad judgment, will lead him aright. Evil as man may be, he 
is not inevitably predestined by an inexorable law of nature to 
remain so. He can escape if he will. 

But it is indeed curious to note that Grimm believed in the 
doctrine of un-discipline so often considered to sum up all of Rous- 
seau’s own thought as, for instance, in this phrase of Beaudoin’s: 
“Dans son systéme, suivre sa nature est toute la morale.” ** So 
Grimm is said to have held that “unique devoir de ’homme est 
de suivre en tout les penchans de son cceur.” ** There is a certain 
piquancy in seeing Rousseau here forestall some of his own later 
critics. “ Cette morale, quand je l’appris, me donna terriblement 
& penser, quoique je ne la prisse alors que pour un jeu d’esprit.” * 
Rousseau then, here at least, does not believe in the doctrine of 
following one’s impulses wherever they may lead. 

In contrast to this effortless morality, or un-moralitv. so often 
considered to be his whole teaching, we find him very frequently 
expressing the idea that virtue requires a struggle. “ La vertu ne 
nous cotite que par notre faute; et, si nous voulions étre toujours 
sages, rarement aurions-nous besoin d’étre vertueux. Mais des 
penchans faciles 4 surmonter nous entrainent sans résistance.” ** 
Let us note especially this interesting phrase, “des penchans 
faciles 4 surmonter,” so different from the idea of following 
one’s inclinations exclusively. Again Rousseau says: “Je pris 
bien la ferme résolution de me combattre et de me vaincre si ce 


* Thid., 24. 

* H. Beaudoin, La Vie et les Wuvres de J. J. Rousseau (1891), u, p. 513. 

® Rousseau, @uwres, vit, 336. Grimm appears to Rousseau as one of 
“ces voluptueux de parade,” mentioned in the Dialogues, 1x, 198. 

% Tbid., 336. Rousseau continues: “ Mais je vis bientét que ce principe 
étoit réellement la régle de sa conduite.... (C’est la doctrine intérieure 
dont Diderot m’a tant parlé, mais qu’il ne m’a jamais expliquée.” 

* Tbid., 44. Cf. p. 63. 
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malheureux penchant venoit 4 se déclarer,”** and he con- 
tinues: “Je l’exécutai courageusement, avec quelques soupirs, je 
V’avoue, mais aussi avec cette satisfaction intérieure, que je gotitois 
pour la premiére fois de ma vie, de me dire: ‘ Je mérite ma propre 
estime, je sais préférer mon devoir 4 mon plaisir.’”** The 
fact that good action is not easy is tacitly admitted by Rousseau 
when he prudently advocates avoiding temptation rather than 
trusting to ability to conquer it.** The struggle idea appears’ 
also in other passages. “J’ai souvent senti depuis lors, en y 
repensant, que si les sacrifices qu’on fait au devoir et 4 la vertu 
cofitent 4 faire, on en est bien payé par les doux souvenirs qu’ils 
laissent au fond du ceur.”** Or note such a passage as this: 
“J’eus bien des plaisirs 4 la fois; mais je puis jurer que le plus 
vif fut celui d’avoir su me vaincre.”*® He states that he uses 
his will power to follow out the course of action upon which he 
has determined. “ Mais les principes sévéres que je venois de me 
faire, et que j’étois résolu de suivre 4 tout prix, me garantirent 
d’elle et de ses charmes.”*° THe finds the struggle, however, very 
great. “Les obstacles que j’eus 4 combattre, et les efforts que je 
fis pour en triompher, sont incroyables.”** But such efforts of 
the will are not natural to him. “Tl auroit fallu, pour me ‘tirer 
de tous ces tracas, une fermeté dont je n’étois pas capable.” * Of 
Julie in the Nouvelle Héloise, he says he has portrayed her as 
yielding to love before her marriage but finding afterwards “ des 
forces pour le vaincre 4 son tour.” ** He himself desires to sur- 
mount his weakness. “ L’indignation que j’en ressentis contre 
moi-méme efit suffi peut-étre pour surmonter ma foiblesse, si la 
tendre compassion que m’en inspiroit Ja victime n’efit encore, 
amolli mon cceur.” ** But he is determined to conquer himself. 
“J’étois déterminé tout 4 fait 4 me vaincre.”*® Saint-Lambert’s 
expressions of esteem and friendship in a critical moment “me 
donnérent le courage et la force de les mériter. Dés ce moment 
je fis mon devoir. ... Cette lettre me servit d’égide contre ma 


% Ibid., 185. 

* Tbid., 186. “ Tbid., 257. 
= Ibid., 38, 192, 292. “ Tbid., 261. 
%* Tbid., 199. 4 Tbid., 312. 
* Thid., 241. “ Ibid., 321. 


“ Ibid., 255. * Ibid., 332. 
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foiblesse .... Elle [Mme d’Houdetot] fut sensible aux efforts 
que j’avois faits pour me vaincre.... J’avois repris l’empire de 
moi-méme. ... J’étois d’un courage que je ne m’étois jamais 
senti: toutes mes forces étoient revenues.” ** 

Here Rousseau speaks the common language of mankind. His 
theories fade into the background before the consciousness that, 
however much he may love virtue, however much he may desire 
to do right, he can seldom do it without an effort of the will and 
a struggle against other and less worthy tendencies. Just as the 
Nouvelle Héloise, in M. Lanson’s phrase, “est dans le plan du 
réel,”*7 so also in the main are the Confessions. Here also 
Rousseau is probing his own memories, his experience. Consid- 
ered as a whole, are not the Confessions the narrative of Rousseau’s 
slow and pafnful uprising from the mire and filth of his early 
years? Slowly his conscience develops and he forms for himself 
a moral sense lacked by many of the greatest of his contempor- 
aries. Because Rousseau was severe in his ideal for himself, pos- 
terity has oftentimes been oversevere with him. We see him in 
his early years almost completely unmoral. Even in middle life 
he abandons his children, as it seems, without qualm or scruple. 
But he lives bitterly to regret the day and to condemn himself 
for it, while out of the pain and suffering and struggle of this 
experience came finally to fruition a character which, with all its 
imperfections, was definitely on its upward way under the guid- 
ance of its own conscience. Again M. Lanson gives us a summary, 
in a sentence, of Rouseau’s evolution. “Il a fallu que Rousseau 
fat supérieurement moral, pour n’avoir pas mal fini, aprés ses 
commencements.” ** 

Even the theoretical language which crops out from time to 
time in the Confessions hardly means an effortless morality or 
following one’s appetites, as Rousseau himself seemed to perceive 
when he heard what might have been his own occasional phrases 
hurled back at him in a quotation from Grimm.*® Those of 
Rousseau’s contemporaries and of his later critics who have found 


“ Thid., 343, 344, 350. 

“G. Lanson, “ L’unité de la pensée de J.-J. Rousseau,” Annales de la 
Société J.-J. Rousseau, vit, 24. 

“G. Lanson, Histoire de la litt. fr. (1912), p. 790. 

“See supra, n. 32 and text. 
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in his works nothing but a justification for doing as they pleased, 
for following their instincts, have done so simply because they did 
not take all of Rousseau, but have noted in their reading only 
those passages which stand out because of their novelty or their 
paradoxical quality. The more numerous passages, which express 
the traditional attitude of moral struggle, have attracted less 
attention than they deserve. They show that Rousseau did not 
after all take his feet so far off the ground as has sometimes been 
thought. 

Are we then with this idea of a struggle for virtue far from 
our original subject of “natural goodness”? No: for Rousseau, 
idealizing the past, yearned by struggle against present evils to 
win back to a supposed state of pristine innocence. In studying 
Rousseau, criticism should never lose sight of his realistic attitude 
toward the present and his idealistic attitude toward the past. We 
of this present age are inclined to put our Garden of Eden ahead 
of us, instead of behind. 

What was the significance of the idea of “natural goodness” 
for Rousseau’s own age? Rousseau wished to give, and did give, 
moral problems first place in his consideration. So Faguet says: 
“Pour Rousseau la préoccupation morale est la préoccupation 
dominante, et pour ainsi dire unique.” °° Of what value was pro- 
gress, if it were not above all a moral progress? Any age may well 
ask and ponder the same question. Rousseau wished to react 
sharply against the fatalism of predestination and the damnation 
of unbaptized infants and of the non-elect. He wished to preach 
a return from the artificiality of stlon and boudoir life to a more 
wholesome simplicity, frankness, and naturalness. How should he 
do this except by employing the language of his age? So he en- 
deavors to show that by nature, without recourse to a special act 
of grace, man has it in him to be good, though this following 
“nature” will generally be the very reverse of effortless. The 
“natural goodness” theory means the turning over to the indi- 
vidual conscience rather than to theology of the problem of human 
conduct. It emphasizes the moral worth and the liberty of the 
individual, his freedom from theological bondage. This is the 
conclusion to which one comes, if Rousseau’s thought is inter- 
preted in the light of its historical background, of what it was 


© E. Faguet, Rousseau penseur, p. 105. 
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intended to combat, and not made merely the subject of easy 
mockery after the fashion of many Rousseau critics. 

Are these ideas now dead for us? We speak another language, 
we do not talk in these days of “natural goodness,” but we have 
increasing confidence in mankind and in his ability to progress, 
albeit blunderingly enough. Certainly we think little of “natural 
depravity,” but, if we do not talk of “natural goodness” now, the 
concept itself is no less potent for all that. Shall we then think 
that this whole attitude of mind goes back to Rousseau alone? 
Certainly not, though he was indeed a very powerful influence in 
that direction. But Rousseau himself was only part of a much 
larger movement toward greater confidence in mankind and that 
movement we are accustomed to call the Renaissance. Not the 
least important result of that movement was the theory of the 
“natural goodness of man,” which Rousseau made his own and 
so powerfully espoused.** 

GrorGE R. HAvENs. 

Ohio State University. 





NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH 


I. AtrrIc’s Hexameron 


The Hexameron of St. Basil, as it was called by Hickes in his 
Thesaurus, was first edited by H. W. Norman in 1848 and reissued 
as an enlarged edition in 1849. It has not been reédited except 
as a selection was given by A. S. Cook in his First Book in Old 
English, p. 189f. Norman misunderstood the text in certain 
places, as shown by his punctuation and translation. For example, 
the first few lines of Chap. V should be printed as follows: 


Secunda die fecit Deus firmamentum— On dem odrum dege 
ure Drihten geworhte firmamentum’ de men hated rodor, se belycd 
on his bosome ealle eordan bradnysse. And binnan him is gelogod 
eal Ses middan eard, and he efre ged abutan swa swa yrnende 
hweol and he nefre ne stent stille on anum. And on anre wend- 
inge—Sa hwile Se he ene betyrnd—ged witodlice ford feower 
and twentig tida, det is Sonne ealles an deg and an niht. 


% This article has been read in manuscript by Professor G. Chinard of 
the Johns Hopkins University. Without in any way rendering him 
responsible for any errors it may still contain, it is a great pleasure to 
acknowledge my obligation to his knowledge and judgment and my appre- 
ciation of his cordial helpfulness. 
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Norman did not clearly perceive that Alfric had purposely 
embodied in his sentence the Latin firmamentum, explaining it in 
the following clause. So he quotes and usually explains particular 
Latin words in other places, as Omnipotens Deus in Chap. VI, 
Paradisum twice and lignwm vite once in Chap. XVI, and both 
the latter again in Chap. XVIII. More important is it that 
Norman did not properly divide the following clauses. Especially 
he makes on anre wendinge a part of the preceding sentence and 
begins the new one with 8a hwile Se he ene betyrnd, instead of 
making the last clause a parenthetical explanation of anre 
wendinge. 

I have also ventured to make the se-clause of the first sentence 
a relative modifier of firmamentum. There are three examples in 
the treatise of somewhat similar syntax. In Chap. I we have 
ardam Se se Almihtiga God se Se ana is Scyppend, he gecydde 
Moyse on 5am munte Sinai. Here, after the quasi-parenthetical 
clause, the writer repeats the subject in he. In Chap. XIII the 
true relative is again used: lc Bing hefd anginn and ordfruman 
Surh God butan se ana Scyppend pe ealle Sing gesceop, se nefs 
nan anginn ne nenne ordfruman etc. For a similar sentence in 
the Alfredian Bede see Wiilfing’s Syntax Alfreds des Grossen 1, 
396: neah dare ceastre 3e Romane heton Verulamiam, seo nu 
from Angeldeode ... W. is nemned, where seo translates Lat. 
quae. Norman makes se a personal pronoun, translating “ it,” 
and Cook says of it “nearly = hé,” making it the subject of a 
new sentence. Another relative use of se occurs in the same 
chapter two sentences below: 

Done rodor God heton heofon. He is wundorlice healic, and wid 


on ymbhwyrfte se ged under das eordan ealswa deop swa bufan, 
Seah Se Sa ungeleredan menn des gelyfan ne cunnan. 


Here again Norman uses a personal pronoun for se, thus destroying 
the connection between the two clauses. Cook separates the se- 
clause by a semicolon, referring to his note on the preceding se. 
In both examples, as I believe, the se is a true relative. 

Three expressions in Chap. VII require a word. Two of these 
are phrases in which OE. getacnung is used with a meaning not 
hitherto recognized. The two passages may be quoted together: 


God geworhte . . . Sone monan on efen mannum to liehtinge 
on nihtlicere tide mid getacnungum. ... Neron nane tida on 
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Sem gearlican getele ersam Se se Almihtiga Scyppend gesceop 
Sa tunglu to gearlicum tidum on manegum getacnungum on 
lenctenlicere emnihte. 


‘T'o take the second example of getacnung first, I suggest that the 
meaning must here be ‘ sign of the zodiac.’ OE. tacen (tacn) was 
already rarely used in this sense, as about 1000 in the Leechdoms 
(1, 164; m1, 242), and a little later in Byrhtferhth’s Handboc 
vitt, 303. The second passage in the Leechdoms refers explicitly 
to 8a twelf tunglena tacna. This meaning remained into early 
Modern English, as shown by the use of token in Coverdale’s 
Bible (2 Ki. 23, 5).1. OE. tacnung (getacnung) has not been 
noted in this sense, but its Middle English equivalent tokenynge 
is quoted by the NED. from the Secreta Secretorum (about 1400) : 
pe firste tokenynge of pe crabbe. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that OE. tacnung (getacnung) also had the meaning 
‘zodiacal sign,’ as in the passage above. 

The first example of getacnung can hardly be explained in this 
way. Astrononomical fact and the passage itself do not justify 
assuming signs of the zodiac as having any connection with the 
moon’s lighting of the night for men. I suggest that ‘ phases’ 
would fit the place exactly, and would not be a considerable exten- 
sion of the meaning which belonged to OE. tacen (tacn), and 
probably to tacnung (getacnung). These two new meanings and 
uses may reasonably be added to those now given in our Old and 
New English dictionaries. 

The third word of Chap. VII which merits some remark is 
Eastron in the sentence, And ne beods nefre Eastron er se deg 
cume Set tat leoht hebbe Sa Seostre oferswided. The word is 
clearly plural and a variant of Hastran, plural of the weak Fastre, 
although no example of such a plural is given in the Toller- 
Bosworth Dictionary. Nor is it necessary to say, “a plural used 
as a singular,” as does Cook in a note. “ And there shall never be 
Easters” etc. is at most a colloquial way of stating the fact. 


+The Coverdale sentence reads: “He put downe also them that brent 
incense unto Baal, to the Sonne, and the Mone, and the twolve tokens, and 
to all the hoost of heaven.” The King James version has “the planets” 
for “the twolve tokens,” but the reading in the margin is “the twelve 
signs, or constellations.” 
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II. THe Oxtp EncuisH Apollonius of Tyre 


The Old English Apollonius of Tyre was edited by Thorpe in 
an edition of 1834 and the text was printed by Zupitza in the 
Archiv der Neueren Sprachen xcvii, 17 f., while there are selec- 
tions in Cook’s First Book in Old English (p. 164) and Wyatt’s 
Anglo-Saxon Reader (p. 28). Zupitza also published some notes 
in Anglia 1, 463. May I add the following suggestions? 

Comparison with the Latin text assists in the reading of certain 
sentences. For example, a text of the Laurentian form (Riese, 
Bibliotheca Teubneriana 23, 2-5) must have been before the Eng- 
lish translator in the following: ' 

Et ut plenius misericordiae suae satisfaceret, exuens se tribu- 
narium suum, scindit eum in duas partes aequaliter et dedit unam 
juvenis dicens, etc. 


This the English writer makes into, 


Pa git he wolde be his mihte maran arfestnesse him gecydan, 

toslat pa his wefels in twa and sealde Apollonige pone healfan 
del, pus cwedende. 
By his capitalization Thorpe shows he understood the two clauses 
were parts of one sentence, and Zupitza so punctuates, but Cook 
and Wyatt break the connection by placing a semicolon after 
gecydan. 

Again, the Latin indicates (Riese, p. 25, 2-4) that two sen- 
tences, as punctuated by all four editors, properly belong together. 
The Laurentian text, some close variant of which was before the 
English writer at least at the beginning of the sentence, reads as 
follows: 

Tune rex Archestrates, cum sibi notasset juvenis velocitatem, et, 
quis esset, nesciret et ad pilae lusum nullum haberet parem [or 


probably in this clause the Oxford variant, et quia sciebat se in 
pilae lusus neminem parem habere], ad suos ait, famuli, ete. 


This the English translator has rendered: 


Se cyngc, 3a oncneow pes jungan snelnesse, pet he wiste pet he 
nefde his gelican on pam plegan, pa cwxd he to his geferan ete. 


In the clause pat he wiste pat he etc., which Cook says “is not 
very clear,” pet may be equivalent to ‘so that’ as sometimes in 
Old English (see Toller-Bosworth pt 111), or perhaps better to 
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Lat. quia of the Oxford variant, as in the West Saxon Matt. 16, 8. 
The clause is at least explanatory of that beginning 5a oncneow. 
Moreover, the Sa oncneow clause is subordinate to the ba cwa 
clause, the two, with the explanatory pet clause, forming one 
sentence. 

In Riese (p. 27, 6) the Latin of the Oxford form, which proba- 
bly was before the English writer, reads: 

Apollonius cunctis epulantibus non epulabitur, sed auram, 
argentum, vestes, ministeria regalia dum flens cum dolore con- 
sideret, quidam senex invidus juxta regem etc. 

Here the English writer has rendered the Latin more freely, 
placing everything after dum flens in a new sentence: 

And Apollonius nan singe ne et, Seah Se ealle o}re men exton 
and blise weron, ac he beheold pet gold and pet seolfor and pet 
deorwurdan reaf and pa beodas and pa cynelican penunga. 
Thorpe by his capitalization recognized that these two clauses 
make one sentence, as does Zupitza by his punctuation, but Cook 
places a period after weron and Wyatt a semicolon, thus destroy- 
ing the necessary connection between the two clauses. The English 
writer then caught up the dum flens etc. in the following sentence: 

Da Sa he pis eal mid sarnesse beheold, ®a set sum eald and sum 
wefestig ealdorman be pam cynge. 

One of the passages in the Apollonius which has given most 
trouble in the English version reads in the Oxford text (Riese, 
p. 37, 4), which is here nearer than the Laurentian to the Old 
English: 

Apollonius ait, “ Domina, nondum mulier et mala, sume potius 
codicellis, quos tibi pater tuus misit, et lege.” 


This is Englished, 


Apollonius ewe, “ Hlefdige, nes git yfel wif, nim Sas gewrita, 
Sa pin feeder pe sende, and red.” 
In Anglia 1, 466, Zupitza notes that Thorpe in his brief annotanda 
had said of nes git yfel wif, “ of these words I can make no sense,” 
and had left a gap in his translation. He also quotes Leo’s elabo- 
rate explanation and his paraphrase, “noch war keine herrin ein 
schlechtes weib.” Zupitza himself proposed that nes was not ne 
wes, but ne ealles, as if Apollonius had said, “ Herrin die du noch 
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keineswegs ein schlechtes weib bist.” Wyatt omits the n@s-phrase 
in his text, indicating a break, but has no note. Cook puts the 
words between ‘dashes and says in a note, “not clear either in the 
Latin or the English,” yet indicating by his punctuation that they 
are part of the remark of Apollonius. 

I suggest considering the Latin expression nondum mulier et 
mala and the corresponding English nes git yfel wif as the paren- 
thetical words of the narrator, rather than of Apollonius at all. 
It will be remembered that the classical story had been modified 
here and there by a Christian monk or cleric. Here I take it, 
influenced by his clerical conception of celibacy as the “holy” 
state, he opposed mulier in its meaning of ‘married woman’ to 
domina, which in this case he knows belongs to an unmarried 
princess. Tio mulier ‘married woman’ he then added his strong 
disapprobation of the married state in et mala. The English 
translator has merely made the expression more clearly paren- 
thetical by adding nes ‘she was not.’ With this interpretation 
all that is necessary to clear the passage is to indicate the separa- 
tion of the speech from the parenthetical words, partly by dashes 
as Cook does, but more fully by adding quotation marks after 
Hlefdige and before nim. 

Finally, a passage which has received too little attention from 
annotators may perhaps be explained by comparison with the Latin 
text. Arcestrates has dismissed the three suitors for the hand of 
his daughter by telling them they have chosen an unfortunate 
time for their purpose, since his daughter was engaged in her 
studies. The English version then goes on as follows: 

Da gewendon hi ham mid pissere andsware. And Arcestrates 
se cynge heold ford on Apollonius hand, and hine ledde ham mid 
him na swilce he cuma were, ac swilce he adum were. 

The only note on this passage, so far as my records show, is one 
of Wyatt who says, “heold ford on still clasped,” but with no 
parallel examples or further explanation. Now the Oxford text, 
which is nearest the English, reads (Riese, p. 40, 6), 

Et dimisit eos a se. Ipse autem comprehendit manum jam non 
hospitis sed generi sui. Intravit in domum regiam. 

I suggest, therefore, that ford on may be fortdon in the rarer 
adversative sense discussed by Marjorie Daunt in Mod Lang. Rev. 
x1, 474, and noted by W. W. Lawrence in Jour. of Eng. and 
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Germ. Phil. Iv, 460 (not xvi1 as Miss Daunt gives it). That is, 
Arcestrates was not only undisturbed by the incident of the three 
suitors, but ‘notwithstanding (nevertheless, in spite of that)’ was 
drawn more closely to the exiled Apollonius. A disjunctive not 
only occurs in the Latin, but is germane to the situation. Besides, 
And Arcestrates clearly begins a new sentence, as punctuated by 
Zupitza and Wyatt, rather than being part of the sentence pre- 
ceding as by Cook. 
O. F. Emerson. 
Western Reserve University. 





ALTE UND NEUE WORTGESCHICHTEN 


II 


tDreibord N. ‘schmaler Fischernachen’ am Mittel- und Nie- 
derrhein, schon spitmhd.; dazu eine moselfrinkische Nebenform 
Draubert = Drauport ‘ ponto’ Ostermann 1591 Vocab. analyt. 1, 
51 (aus mhd. *driubort) ; vgl. Seemannssprache 8S. 194.—Drei- 
decker M. ‘ Schiff mit drei Decken’ zuerst bei Réding 1794 Wb. 
d. Marine 1, 454. Belege seit der 2. Halfte des 19. Jahrhs. See- 
mannssprache S. 194.— Dreimaster M. ‘ grésseres Segelschiff mit 
drei Masten’ (Fockmast, grosser Mast, Besahnmast) ; zuerst bei 
Campe 1807 gebucht, aber bei Roding 1794 Wb. d. Marine 1, 479; 
11, 158 noch fehlend. Friihe Belege: M. Claudius 1774 Sdmii. 
Werke 1/11, 42 und Nettelbeck 1821 Lebensbeschr. 1, 216. Dafiir 
ndd. drémast Schiitze 1800 Holst. Idiot. 1, 248. Nachbildung 
Fiinfmaster erst um 1900 aufgekommen (zuerst bei Stenzel 
1904.) —Ubertragen ‘dreieckiger Hut’: Heyse,. Novellenschatz 
vil, 273; ndd. drémast zur Zeit Schiitzes. 

Gliickskind N. in der heutigen Bedeutung seit Frisch 1741 
gebucht und seit Gellert 1746 Loos in der Lotterie tv, 1 belegt; 
aber dafiir bei Stieler 1691 ‘albae gallinae filius.” Wohin lat. 
fortunae filius, Horaz, Satiren 1, 6, 49?—Gliickspilz M. seit 
Campe 1808 verzeichnet: urspriinglich ‘Emporkémmling:’ Be- 
lege: Mylius 1785 Per. Pickle 11, 264; Bretzner 1790 Leben eines 
Liiderlichen 1, 144. Innerer Zusammenhang mit engl. mushroom 
‘Pilz,’ dann ‘ Emporkémmling’ wahrscheinlich. 
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Kesseltreiben N. ‘rund umstelltes Jagen’ von allen Whb. 
der Neuzeit nicht verzeichnet, auch nicht vom DWD.; eigentlich 
ein Wort der Weidmannssprache, die aber im 18./19. Jahrh. Kes- 
seljagen dafiir bevorzugt, z. B. Tantzer 1682 Jagtgeheimniiss, Vor- 
wort, Frisch 1741 und Adelung 1774. Friihster Beleg in einem 
Brief vom 6. 8. 1870 in v. Roons Denkwiirdigkeiten 11, 441. Kessel 
in der Weidmannssprache ‘ der rings geschlossene Platz, wohin das 
Wild getrieben wird.’ Kesseltreiben noch nicht in Kehreins Wb. 
d. Weidmannssprache 1871. 

Kleinod N. mhd. kleinédt N. mit der Nebenform kleinete N. = 
mndd. klénéde: eigentlich ‘ feine zierliche Sache, wertvolles Ge- 
schenk (Gastgeschenk’). Im Ahd. Asichs. zufallig noch unbe- 
zeugt, aber sicher eine altertiimliche Zusammensetzung mit einem 
verloren gegangenen ahd. mhd. *é¢ ‘ Habe’ = asichs. 6d ‘ Besitz.’ 
Die Zusammensetzung (mlat. clénéddium) erinnert an mlat. al- 
odium ‘ Alled,’ und erklart zugleich die mhd. Nebenform kleinete. 
Das erste Wortglied ist unser klein (ahd. kleini, asichs. kléni) in 
der Bedeutung ‘ fein, zierlich,’ die auch in der Zusammensetzung 
Kleinschmied (erst friihnhd.) fiir ‘ Schlosser’ vorliegt. 

kreuzfidel Adj. erst seit Vollmann 1846 Burschicos. Wb. S. 274 
gebucht und durch das 19. Jahrh. geliufig, aber in der ersten 
Halfte des 19. Jahrhs. noch nicht durchgedrungen: Nachbildung 
von kreuzbrav. 

Kriegsschauplatz M. bei Campe 1808 gebucht. Belege: Goethe 
1793 Belagerung von Mainz (Werke 33) S. 304; Jean Paul 1797 
Kampaner Thal S. 66; Schiller 1800 Piccolomini 2, 7; Jean Paul 
1807 Schmeilzle S. 12. Am Ende des 18. Jahrhs. nach frz. théatre 
dela guerre. Alter “ Schauplatz des Krieges,” vgl. Schauplatz. 

Laufbahn F. im 18. Jahrh. vordringend in Nachahmung von 
lat. curriculum und seit Frisch 1741 gebucht.’ Beleg: Jean Paul 
1793 Unsichtb. Loge 8. 154. 

Laufpass M. seit Campe 1809 gebucht (bes. in der Redensart 
“jem. den Laufpass geben”): seit etwa 1800 geliufig z. B. Ori- 
gines Backel? 1, 92. Wohl aus der Soldatensprache stammend. 

Lebenslauf M. Nachbildung von lat. (Cicero) curriculum 
vitae: seit Stieler 1691 und Frisch 1741 gebucht; seit dem 18. 


*Schon Steinbach 1734 Deu. Wérter-Buch 1, 61 verzeichnet: “ Lauffbahn, 
stadium, curriculum.”—W. K. 


2 
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Jahrh. geliufig z. B, Wieland 1767 Zdris 11, Str. 103, 111, Str. 139. 

tLéschhorn N. ‘Léscher des Kerzenlichts’ (Stieler 1691) ; 
im Niirnberger Fastnachtspiel des 15./16. Jahrhs. (z. B. H. Sachs) 
Scherzwort fiir ‘ Nase.’ . 

+Mackes Plur. ‘Fehler, Schlige’ als Pfalz. Dialektwort zuerst 
gebucht bei Klein 1792 Provinzialwb. 1, 3; in Kindlebens Stu- 
dentenlex. 1781 als jiidisches Wort verzeichnet: im deutschen 
Westen und Siidwesten verbreitetes Volkswort aus judendeutsch 
hebr. makkéth (th =s vgl. Schabbes). Vgl. Spitzer Zfrom. Phil. 
40 (1920) 703 f. 

minderjahrig Adj. seit Campe 1801. 1809 gebuchtes puris- 
tisches Ersatzwort fiir lat. minorennis; zufriihst Ostermann 1591 
Vocab. analyt. 1, 126 “minorennis, ein minderjiriger, der oder 
die noch under 25 Jaren ist.” 

Narr M. mhd. mndd. narre ahd. narro M. ‘ Verriickter’: ein 
urspriinglich nur hd. Wort von umstrittener Herkunft. Die Ableit- 
ung ‘aus einem spiatlat. (Gloss.) nario ‘Spotter’ hat Diez Et. Wb. 
S. 646 empfohlen; dann muss ahd. narro fiir *narrio stehen, wie 
Graf fiir mlat. grafio. Das Verhiltnis dieses *narrio zu urspriingl. 
nario hat Parallelen. 

Nase? F. weit verbreiteter oberd. Fischname (ndd. in Holstein 
nese); im Mittelalter nur selten bezeugt (mlat. naso zufriihst in 
der Fischnamenliste des lat. Ruodlieb (11. Jahrh.). Nach dem 
Schweiz. Idiotikon tv, 800 hat der Fisch seinen. Namen von dem 
vorstehenden Oberkiefer. 

Pistole F.—Pistol N. seit dem 30 jahrigen Krieg allgerein 
iiblich und seit Schottel 1663 und Stieler 1691 gebucht. Belege: 
Wallhausen 1616 Kriegsmanual S. 27; Duez 1652 Nomenclator 
S. 211; Andersen 1669 Orient. Reisebeschr. S. 194. Friiher mit 
rz. pistole, engl. pistol falschlich gedeutet als eine aus der ital. 
Stadt Pistoja stammende Waffe; vielmehr ist die Waffe zuerst 
wihrend der Hussitenkriege zwischen 1421-1429 in schlesischen 
Geschichtsquellen bezeugt und beruht auf dem gleichbed. tscheck. 
pistal. Die altesten Zeugnisse bei Kurrelmeyer Mod. Lang. Notes 
36 (1921) 488. Gleichzeitige Entlehnung Haubitze. 

Prahlhans M. ‘Prahler’ seit Stieler 1691 gebucht und seit 
dem 16. Jahrh. allgemein iiblich: Wortbildung wie die bei Stieler 
verzeichneten “ Fabel-, Feder-, Gaff-, Karsthans” usw. Vgl. Kluge, 
Abriss der Wortbildungslehre § 44, sowie Schmalhans. 
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Rebensaft M. seit dem 16. Jahrh. Dichterwort fiir ‘ Wein’; 
seit Stieler 1691 gebucht. Belege: Fischart 1575 Gargantua 8S. 125; 
Keppler 1616 Oesterr. Wein-Visier Bichlein (Vorrede). Synonym 
Traubensaft Wieland 1771 Amadis x11, Str. 17. Jiingere Nach- 
bildung Gerstensaft fiir ‘ Bier,’ 

Regenschirm M. erst bei Adelung und Campe verzeichnet (aber 
noch nicht bei Amaranthes 1715 Frauenzimmerlez. 8.1416. Wort 
und Sache sind erst langsam im 18. Jahrh. (von Frankreich aus) 
vorgedrungen. Beleg: Hermes 1789 Fir Tochter'1, 219. Vegl- 
Sonnenschirm. 

Schamade F. ‘zum Riickmarsch oder Abzug die Trommel 
riihren’ Kindleben 1781 Studentenlex. 8. 183;? Beleg: Schiller 
1781 Venuswagen v. 215. Auch in Campes Verdeutschungswor- 
terbuch 1813 verzeichnet: Fremdwort des 18. Jahrhs. nach frz. 
chamade. Klassischer Beleg: Bismarck 1898 Gedanken u. Erin- 
nerungen 11, 91 “vorher klang es wie Chamade, jetzt wie einé 
Fanfare” (Worte Moltkes). | 

Schauplatz M. im 16./17. Jahrh. Ersatzwort fiir Theater: 
“ein Wort, das die Errichtung und Einrichtung der deutschen 
Biihne des 15./16. Jahrhs. auf einem 6ffentlichen Platze zur Vor- 
aussetzung hat” Heyne, Deutsches Wb. 111, 281; aber in der Zu- 
sammensetzung Kriegsschauplatz (s. d.) in der slenittahens Grund- 
bedeutung. Uber Schaubiihne vgl. unter Biihne. 

Schildbiirger besonders in der bei Wieland 1774 Abderiten 1, 1 
belegten Zusammensetzung Schildbirgerstreiche weist auf den Ort 
Schilda bei Merseburg, dessen Bewohnern seit Jahrhunderten 
dumme Streiche nachgesagt werden, die zum erstenmal in dem 
Volksbuch von 1597 (“ Wunderseltzame, abentheuerliche, unér- 
horte und bisher unbeschriebene Geschichten und Thaten der 
Schiltbiirger in Misnopotamia”) gesammelt worden sind. Weil 
ein Ortsname Schilda kaum zu einer Einwohnerbezeichnung Schild- 


* Beleg aus dem 17. Jahrh.: Neweste .. . Kriegs- wnd Siegs- Wie auch 
Freud- Leid- und Streit-Héandel, Niirnberg 1684, S. 35: “ liesse er die weise 
Fahne ausstecken und auf allen Attaquen die Chamade schlagen.” Auch 
Belidor 1765 Kriegs-Lewxicon 8. 56 verzeichnet: “die Chamade schlagen, 
dieses geschiehet entweder im Felde, wenn zwey Armeen gegen einander 
stehen, und die eine der andern durch den Trommelschlag zu verstehen 
gibt, dass man etwas zu tractiren habe; oder aber, es geschiehet in einer 
belagerten Festung, wenn der belagerte Theil zu capituliren verlangt.”— 
W. K. 
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biirger fiihrt, nimmt man seit Campe 1810 gern an, dass Schild- 
biirger mit Spiessbiirger innerlich verwandt ist: eigentlich ‘ mit 
Schild bewaffneter Stadter ’? 

Schlosser? M. ‘Zylinderhut’ neuere Bezeichnung nur in 
Schwaben ; redender Beleg bei Keller 1856 Leute von Seldwyla 11, 
131. Wahrscheinlich Name eines dltesten Fabrikanten? Zuerst 
gebucht bei Sanders 1885. Vgl. auch Angstréhre und Klapphut. 

Schmalhans M. seit Stieler 1691 gebucht mit der Bedeutung 
‘Hungerleider’ (“tenax, cuminisector—hier wohnet Schmalhans 
cerebro passerino hic vivitur, caput halecis pro obsonio est”) ; dann 
seit dem 17. Jahrh. auch ‘Hunger’ (“hier ist Schmalhans Kiich- 
enmeister = Hunger ist der beste Koch”). Vgl. auch Hans und 
Prahlhans. 

Schneiderkarpfen M. Scherzwort fiir ‘Hering’; bei Stieler 
1691 Schneiderskarpen neben gleichbed. Schusterskarpen ; Colerus 
1640 Calend. S. 9 “in Seestidten nennt man diesen Fisch Schus- 
terkarpen oder Schneiderkarpen.” So heisst man im Bergischen 
die Ziege Bergmannskuh ; vgl. auch Schustersrappen. 

Schutzengel M. durch das 18. Jahrh. geliufig und seit Frisch 
1741 gebucht.* Belege: Bretzner 1788 Leben eines Liiderlichen 
11, 202; Cramer 1796 Raphael Pfau 11, 208.—Schutzgeist M. 
seit Adelung gebucht und seit Wieland 1767 Idris v, Str. 15. 23 
belegt (auch Bretzner 1788 Leben eines Liiderlichen 111, 213) .—- 
Schutzheiliger M. erst im 19. Jahrh. 

Sieben F. bei Stieler 1691 gebucht als eine bestimmte Spiel- 
karte, aber auch in der Verbindung “eine bdse Siebene” ‘ein 
béses Weib’ und in dieser Verbindung durch das ganze 17. Jahrh. 
belegt. Die Bedeutung ‘eine bestimmte Spielkarte’ geht durch 
das 16./17. Jahrh. und hingt zusammen mit dem Karnéffel ge- 
nannten Spiel; vgl. Spangenberg 1562 Wider die bése Siben S. 
A4b “der Teuffel heisst im Karnéffelspiel Siben.” Daraus ent- 
wickelt sich mit dem 17. Jahrh. die zweite Bedeutung Stielers “ die 
bése Sieben.” Uher die komplizierte Wortgeschichte vgl. das DWb. 
unter Karnéffel und Zeitschr. 1, 363. 


*Friiher Beleg im Jammer-Bericht von der... Betingstigung Der 
Franzésischen See-Flotta an die . . . Handel-Stadt Genua. Niirnberg 1684. 
S. 6: “gleich ob sie so viel Schutz-Engel . . . selbst bekommen hitten.” 
Auch bei Steinbach 1734 Deu. Wérter-Buch 1, 342: “ Schutzengel, angelus 
tutelaris.”—W. K. 
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Sonnenschirm M. zunichst durch die ganze nhd. Zeit haupt- 
sichlich in Reisewerken iiber siidliche Lander und Vélker ge- 
braucht, z. B. Andersen 1669 Orientalische Reisenbeschr. S. 14, 
135; Grében 1694 Guineische Reise-Beschr. 8. 99. Seit Maaler 
1561 und Stieler 1691 allgemein gebucht. 

Stachelschwein N. erst friihnhd. (spitmhd. dafiir dornswin 
z. B. bei Megenberg) ;. gebucht bei Maaler 1561 und Crusius 1562 
Gramm. graeca 1, 235. Das entsprechende friihneuengl. porkepin 
= afrz. porc espin (ital. porco spino) beweisen den Ursprung des 
nhd. Wortes aus einem mlat. Vorbild porcus spinae. 

Sterbenswort N. in der Verbindung “kein Sterbenswort 
(-wértchen),” urspriingl. “kein sterbendes Wort”; vgl. Biirger 
1774 Kaiser und Abt Str. 35 “Auch weiss ich kein sterbendes 
Wortchen Latein”; Gregorovius 1904 Wanderjahre in Italien ® 
11, 345 “Sie wissen von Petrarca . .. auch nicht ein sterbendes 
Wort.” 

Stimmenmehrheit F. im 18. Jahrh. z. B. Wieland 1774 Ab- 
deriten Iv, 8; Jean Paul Gronl. Prozesse 8. 121, 130 neben alterem 
“Mehrheit der Stimmen” z. B. Abderiten tv, 4; Bretzner 1790 
Leben eines Iniderlichen 11,115. Vgl. auch Mehrheit und Hand- 
mehr. 

Streckvers M. von Jean Paul 1804 Flegeljahre (Hempel) 1, 
23, 47 willkiirlich gebildet, von Campe 1813 unter Polymeter ge- 
bucht, seit Sievers Altgerm. Metrik 1893 in die ‘Technik des Alli- 
terationsverses eingefiihrt. 

tolldreist Adj. seit Adelung und Campe gebucht und belegt; 
Bildung wie dummdreist.—tollkiihn seit friihnhd. Zeit geliufig 
und seit Stieler 1691 gebucht; meist gedeutet als ‘in toller Weise 
kiihn,’ aber eher vielleicht addierend gemeint, weil H. Sachs “ ein 
toller kiihner Mann” verbindet. Vgl. auch tawbstumm. 

Verfasser M. eine puristische Wortschépfung Zesens 1656 Heli- 
kon* 11, S. iiia, der dafiir aber auch Schriftverfasser sagt; seit 
Stieler 1691 gebucht. Beleg: Leibniz (erschienen 1717) Unvor- 
greifl. Gedanken § 110 “es kommt auf den Geist und Verstand des 
Verfassers an.” Mit dem Beginn des 18. Jahrhs. sind Schrift- 
verfasser und Verfasser, aber auch Schriftsteller langsam durch- 
gedrungen. Die Ztw. verfassen und abfassen waren schon friiher 
tiblich. Vgl. Gombert 1900 Bemerkungen S. 8. 

Wagehals M. bei 1691 gebucht, aber schon seit friihnhd. Zeit 
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mit den Nebenformen Waghals und Wagenhals allgemein tiblich. 
Wie Springinsfeld eine Wortzusammensetzung mit der Bedeutung 
eines Wahlspruchs; vgl. auch Haberecht eigentl. “ich habe recht ” 
und Schaffenicht “ich schaffe nichts”; also urspriingl. Wagenhals 
“ich wage den Hals” d. h. das Leben. Vgl. Stérenfried und 
Springinsfeld, sowie Wendehals. 

watscheln Ztw. (vom Gang der Enten und Ginse) mit /-Suffix 
erweitert fiir urspriingl. watschen aus mhd. wakzen = spatmhd. 
wacken ‘ wackeln’; mit wackeln verwandt. Belege: Wieland 1771 
Amadis x Str. 22—Abderiten 111, 8. 

Weibsbild N. Zusammenriickung aus gleichbed. mhd. wibes 
bilde, wie Mannsbild aus gleichbed. mhd. mannes bilde, mhd. bilde 
auch ‘ Kérperbildung, Gestalt’). Stieler 1691 verzeichnet Weibs- 
bild ‘ femina’ neben “ ein artlich, sch6n, sauber, nettes, liebes Bild, 
effigies venusta, elegans, decora.” Noch im 18. Jahrh. zeigt sich 
Bild ‘ Fraulein, Madchen’ z. B. 1744 Zwey im Koffee-Lande her- 
umschweiffende Avanturiers S. 99, 139. 

Weihrauch M. mhd. wichrouch (wihrouch) ahd. wihrouch M.; 
das entsprechende asichs. wihrék (mndd. wirék wirek wirk) ent- 
halt als erstes Wortglied das unter weithen behandelte asichs. wih 
M. ‘Tempel, Altar’ und bedeutet eigentl. wohl ‘Tempel-, Altar- 
riucherwerk’; vgl. das verwandte angls. récels (daraus entlehnt 
das gleichbed. anord. reykelse) ‘Weihrauch’ eigentl. ‘Raucherwerk’ 
(s. auch Rauch). Im Angls. begegnen zwei dunkle Synonyma: 
stér und das mit mlat. cozymbrium zusammenhingende nord- 
humbr. cursumbor. 

Weisheitszahn M. bei Adelung und Campe gebucht. Beleg 
bei dem Schwarzburg-Rudolstadtischen Arzt Cron 1717 Candidatus 
chirurgiae oder Barbier-Geselle S. 156 “dentes sapientiae oder 
Weissheits-Ziihne, dieweilen sie erst nach dem 20. bis gegen dem 
30. Jahr hervorkommen.” Alter Gegensatz wohl Milchzahne. Die 
gleichbed. engl. wisdom-tooth und frz. dent de sagesse hangen mit 
neulat. dens sapientiae zusammen, ebenso gr. owdpovernp ‘ Weis- 
heitszahn.’ 

Windhund M. (im 16. Jahrh. z. B. Zimmersche Chronik 4, 240) 
—Windspiel N. aus gleichhbed. mhd. wintbracke wintspil: das nhil. 
Windhund ist eine Verdeutlichung des mhd. ahd. wint ‘ Wind- 
spiel’ (vgl. Elentier, Maultier und Murmeltier). Eine gelaufige 
Annahme verbindet ahd. mhd. winf = mndd. mndl. wint als Ent- 
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lehnung mit einer mlat. Bezeichnung des Windhundes: vertragus 
veltrahus veltrus velter, die selber kelt. Ursprungs ist. Eher liegt 
Herkunft des deutschen Wortes aus einem alten Vélkernamen vor, 
der mit dem Namen der Wenden und dem uralten Namen des 
Stammes der Venet(h)és Venedés (ahd. Winid angls. Wined) zu- 
sammenhingt, wie neuerdings Suolahti, Neuphilol. Mitteilg. (Hel- 
singfors) 1918 S. 16 erkannt hat. Uber den Zusammenhang von 
Tiernamen mit Vélkernamen vgl. Pinscher, Reuss und Wallach. 


FRIEDRICH KLUGE. 
Freiburg, Baden. 





CHESTERFIELD’S OBJECTION TO LAUGHTER 


Among the instructions with which Chesterfield indefatigably 
bombarded his son in his persistent wish to make him a fine 
gentleman, no idea appears as whimsical in its perversity as his 
objection to laughter. To cry down in angry tones a habit as old as 
the race seems a strange undertaking for a man who had a 
reputation as a wit. But there can be no doubt that Chesterfield 
was in earnest; with faith in the persuasive power of. repetition 
he returned to the matter in more than one letter. However, 
it is probable, I think, that Chesterfield’s doctrine was not, 
original with him; and in any case it illumines in a rather inter- 
esting way the eighteenth century conception of decorum. 
For the purpose of comparison I give the passage in which he 
states his idea for the first time and more fully than he does 
subsequently. The passage, as I shall show, has points of contact 
with contemporary literature. 


“Having mentioned laughing, I must particularly warn you 
against it: and I could heartily wish that you may often be-seen 
to smile, but never heard to laugh while you live. Frequent and 
loud laughter is the characteristic of folly and ill manners: it is 
the manner in which the mob express their silly joy at silly things; 
and they call it being merry. In my mind there is nothing so 
illiberal, and so ill bred, as audible laughter. True wit, or sense, 
never. yet made anybody laugh; they are above it: they please the 
mind, and give a cheerfulness to the countenance. But it is low 
buffoonery, or. silly accidents, that always -excite laughter... . 
a plain proof, in my mind, how low and unbecoming a thing 
laughter is.. Not to mention the disagreeable noise that it makes 
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and the shocking distortion of the face that it occasions. Laughter 
is easily restrained by a very little reflection ; but, as it is generally 
connected with the idea of gaiety, people do not enough attend to 
its absurdity. I am neither of a melancholy, nor a cynical dispo- 
sition; and am as willing, and as apt, to be pleased as anybody; 
but I am sure that, since I have had the full use of my reason, 
nobody has ever heard me laugh.” ? 


The letter of which this passage is an excerpt, is dated March 
9 (O. S.), 1748. Now in 1747, in Garrick’s farce, Miss in her 
Teens, the effeminate fop, William Fribble, played by the dramat- 
ist himself with great success, had been satirically delineated in 
the traditional fashion. The play, probably on account of its suc- 
cess, immediately occasioned a vividly written pamphlet, entitled, 
The Pretty Gentleman; or Softness of Manners vindicated from 
the false Ridicule exhibited under the Character of William Fribble, 
Esq.2 Addressed to Garrick under the pseudonym of Philautus, 
this pamphlet which pretends to be a defence of the principles and 
manners of the fop, caricatured in Miss in her Teens, is, in fact, 
only a more hilarious, irresponsible satire of the type.® 

The writer asserts that, in order to “polish the British 
Manners,” the pretty gentlemen have organized a society, and 
formulated their principles of good breeding. On one occasion 
when they had assembled to read Garrick’s play, they would 
have laughed loudly at an apt witticism directed at the farce, 


“were it not that such Bursts of Mirth are looked upon as the 
Marks of savage Manners. A governed Smile or so—they judge 
to be not at all ungraceful. Nay, an Half-Laugh, upon a very 
extraordinary Occasion, is not esteemed a Departure from Decorum. 
But then, the utmost caution imaginable is taken, that it proceed 
no further. And it is pleasant enough to see the little Difficulties 
they struggle with in suppressing the Inclination. The tickling 
Sense of the home-felt Conceit, puts the risible Features into Mo- 
tion; but then it is instantly checked by the quick Impulse of fine 
Sensation. The one prompts to give full Vent to the rising Joy; 
the other bids—forbear. It is this pretty altercation, which pro- 
duces the tempered laugh, which plays with such a Grace on the 
Countenance of a Pretty Gentleman.” 


1 Letters of ... Harl of Chesterfield, Edited ... by John Bradshaw, 
3 vols., London, 1892, Letter trx; ef. Letters LXXXI, Cv, CLXXV. 

* Reprinted by Dodsley in Fugitive Pieces, on Various Subjects by several 
Authors. Vol. 1, London, 1765. 

*Philautus is the pseudonym of Nathaniel Lancaster (DNB.). 
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The resemblance between this passage and that in Chesterfield 
is striking. Is it not likely that Chesterfield with his almost 
congenital interest in etiquette had read the pamphlet, especially 
as it concerned a popular play by a famous actor? If he did 
read it, it is evident that he discounted the satire, and followed 
sympathetically what was said about decorum as it probably 
confirmed what he already believed. His recollection of the ideas 
that impressed him, colors, we may then infer, his letter to his 
son. To paraphrase a passage which contained ideas of which 
he approved was in accord with Chesterfield’s method of instruc- 
tion, for he frequently quotes or summarizes, for the benefit of 
his son, oral and written criticisms of the youth’s conduct, or 
recommends to him books for his perusal. If Chesterfield was 
not acquainted with the satiric pamphlet, the occurrence of the 
same ideas in The Pretty Gentleman and in the Letters indicates 
the prevalence of the opinion that laughter should be discount- 
enanced in fastidiously polite circles. That this was indeed the 
case we shall soon see. 

From the moment of the publication of the Letters in 1774, 
Chesterfield’s critics, whether playful satirists or austere mor- 
alists, did not overlook his blacklisting of laughter. Alert to 
capitalize every current folly, Samuel Foote had first thought 
of depicting the ironic situation of a father, victimized by the 
very son to whom he had taught the Chesterfieldian ethics. 
When informed of this design, Johnson expressed his approval, 
at the same time pointing out how the poetic justice of the plot 
might be further intensified.* But The Cozeners shows no trace 
of Foote’s excellent dramatic idea. What Foote does is to intro- 
duce among the dupes in The Cozeners Mr. and Mrs. Aircastle 
and their booby son, Toby—a comic family group whose idiosyn- ~ 
crasies as seeds in Goldsmith’s imagination were destined to mature 
in She Stoops to Conquer. As Foote represents them, Mr. and 
Mrs, Aircastle have come up to London to marry off their clown- 
ish son advantageously. Mrs. Aircastle has read Chesterfield’s 
Letters, and desperately anxious to make Toby presentable 
instructs him in “the graces” and urges him not to laugh, but 
merely to smirk “to show his teeth and his manners.” But Mr. 





* Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Birkbeck Hill). Vol. rv, 384. 
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eae is not impressed; he expresses the ee that his son 
has “neither grace nor grease.” ® 

In Samuel Pratt’s The Pupil of a (1776), a novel, 
designed to unmask the iniquity of Chesterfieldian ethics, the 
hero, Philip Sedley, assiduously puts in practice the principles 
he had culled from the Letters. As the heartless destroyer of 
susceptible females, he anticipates the philosophical villains who, 
as disciples of William Godwin, flaunt their viciousness in the 
anti-revolutionary fiction of the last decade of the century.® 
Loyal to his master, Sedley congratulates himself, after a sojourn 
at a fashionable spa, that he has never laughed out since his 
arrival there.” Vigorous merriment he leaves to the _ boors, 
while he carefully controls his own muscles of risibility. 

Curiously enough, one of the most elaborate criticisms of 
Chesterfield’s doctrines occurs in the first American comedy, 
Royall Tyler’s The Contrast (1787). Written in a spirit of 
national egoism, the play exemplifies the smug formula that 
becomes traditional in all subsequent dramas exhibiting in 
juxtaposition the American and the foreigner. In this case we 
have the contrast between the American who has remained at 
home, keeping his integrity unimpaired, and the American who, 
after a sojourn in England, returns to his native shores, corrupted 
by ‘foreign vices. Dimple‘ and his dandified servant, Jessamy, 
consult Chesterfield’s Letters with the thoroughness of a theologian 
looking for scriptural guidance. Jessamy is greatly distressed 
because Jenny “has something so execrably natural in her laugh,” 
and reproaches another clumsy fellow-servant, a native American, 
because he laughed outright at the play when he should have 
only tittered. Jessamy’s description of Dimple’s guide-book: for 
prospective laughters deserves quotation. 


Jessamy; ... ~My master has composed an immensely pretty 
gamut,. by which any lady, or gentleman, with a few years’ 
close application, may learn to laugh as gracefully as if they 
were born and bred to it. 


5 Act II, Se. 1. 

°Seé the present writer’s article, “The Reaction against William God- 
win,” Modern Philology, Vol. xv1, No. 5. 

*The Pupil of,Pleasure. 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1778. Vol, 1, Letter 
xxx. Platt wrote under the pseudonym of Courtney Melmoth (DNB.). 
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Jonathan. Mercy on my soul! A gamut for laughing—just like 
fa, la, sol? 

Jessamy. Yes. It comprises every possible display of jocularity, 
from an affettuoso smile to a piano titter, or full chorus for- 
tissimo, ha, ha, ha! My master employs his leisure-hours in 
marking out the plays, like a cathedral chanting-book, that 
the ignorant may know where to laugh; and that pit, box, and 
gallery may keep time together and not have a snigger in one 
part of the house, a broad grin in the other, and a d d 
grum look in the third. How delightful to see the audience 
all smile together, then look on their books, then twist their 
mouths into an agreeable simper, then altogether shake the 
house with a general ha, ha, ha! loud as a full chorus of Han- 
del’s, at an Abbey-commemoration. 

Jonathan. Ha, ha, ha! That’s dang’d cute, I swear. 

Jessamy. The gentlemen, you see, will laugh the tenor; the ladies 
will play the counter-tenor ; the beaux will squeak the treble; 
and our jolly friends in the gallery a thorough bass, ho, ho, ho! 

Jonathan. Well, can’t you let me see that gamut? 

Jessamy. Oh! yes, Mr. Jonathan; here it is. (Takes out a book.) 
Oh! no, this is only a titter with its variations. Ah, here it is. 
(Takes out another.) Now you must know, Mr. Jonathan, 
this is a piece written by Ben Jonson, which I have set.to my 
master’s,gamut. The places where you must smile, look grave, 
or laugh outright, are marked below the line.® 


- Probably. much of this satire against Chesterfield’s effort to 
put laughter on the index is to be accounted for by the fact that 
by 1774, the date of the publication of the Letters, Rousseau’s 
influence was gradually permeating European thought. Saint- 
Simon, by no means a eulogist of Louis XIV, could, nevertheless, 
not restrain his admiration for the skill with which the King 
by the nature of his bow precisely differentiated the rank of the 
person he was recognizing: to some he merely touched his hat 
while to others he took it half-off and held it fora moment or : 
two against his ear.® For such refinements Rousseau had only 


S Act V; Scene 1. For additional criticism of Chesterfield, see (1) The 
Mirror, Nos. 12, 35, 38, and 40. (2) The unalterable nature of virtue. and 
vice, a, sermon, preached at St. James’s, London, 1776, and (3) Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s comedy, Such Things Are. Commenting on a spirited exchange of 
hoyhood reminiscences between Garrick and Johnson, Hannah More re- 
marks: “ We all stood round them above an hour, laughing in defiance of 
every rule of decorum and Chesterfield.” Johnsonian Miscellanies’ (Birk- 
beck Hill), Vol. 1, 186. ee: -: 

® Mémoires de Saint-Simon. Paris, 1865. Tome vii, 123. 
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contempt. His attacks upon the artifice of Parisian society in 
Saint-Preux’s letters in La Nouvelle Héloise and his incessant 
campaign in behalf of naturalness, sincerity, and spontaneity 
discredited the social standards which had been dominant during 
the classical period. To attempt to outlaw laughter seemed 
ridiculous to a generation, being taught to see only beauty in 
the overflow of emotion. Chesterfield belonged to the older time, 
and his ideas encountered the opposition, inevitable in a reaction- 
ary period. 

In his edition of the Letters, Bradshaw has cited some evidence 
to suggest the probability that Chesterfield was not entirely excep- 
tional in his attitude toward laughter as a violation of decorum.” 
It can be shown even more definitely, I think, that at the time 
Chesterfield was instructing his son in “the graces,” other 
writers were voicing opinions more or less similar to his own. 

In The Polite Philosopher or An Essay on that Art which. 
makes a Man happy i himself, and agreeable to others (1734) 
conduct, as the title indicates, is put among the arts as something 
regulated by principles the subtlety of which can be appreciated 
only by people of taste.* What is especially significant is the 
analogy which the author draws between correct behavior and 
architecture. He believes that the qualities that distinguish 
the most formal of the arts, should also characterize the etiquette 
of social intercourse. 


That true Politeness we can only call, 
Which looks like Jones’s Fabric at Whitehall. 


The age that was only just beginning to tire of the formal 
quincunx and the goose-foot in garden-design, desired that the 
modes in which personality expressed itself, should not be 
individualistic, but possess the uniformity and repose of a Palla- 
dian facade. To anyone who seriously advocated symmetry and 
proportion in conduct, only other names for decorum, spontaneous 
laughter might easily seem as out of place as a gargoyle on a 
majestic classic cornice. 

The outstanding idea in Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty (1725), 
written by Joseph Spence under the pseudonym of Sir Harry Beau- 


* Vol. 1, 94, footnote. 
4 Reprinted in Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces, London, 1765, Vol. 1. 
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mont, is that repose of feature is a constituent of beauty.12 He 
refers to Le Brun “ who published a very pretty Treatise, to show 
how the Passions affect the Face and Features.” This question he 
takes up himself, and argues that all emotions, if expressed in- 
tensely, are essentially ugly. To be alluring the feelings must be 
kept under restraint. Then, even a comparatively plain face has 
attraction if there be sensibility in the eyes, good-humor in the 
expression, and “ perhaps a little agreeable smile about the Mouth.” 
Spence’s caution is significant. 

In spite of the fact that, in the history of design, Hogarth’s 
S-curve as the line of beauty is in reaction against the straight 
lines and rectilinear forms of neo-classic art, his Analysis of Beauty 
(1753) shows plainly enough to what an extent he would formalize 
the movements of the body. His last chapter would have delighted 
Chesterfield. Here Hogarth points out that his principles of beauty 
may be exhibited in physical action so as to make one “ genteel and 
graceful in the carriage of his person.” In the past people of 
quality have been dependent upon the dancing and the fencing 
master for the development of grace—an inadequate method be- 
cause it left the pupil in ignorance as to why certain movements 
had charm. This uncertainty Hogarth now proposes to remove. 
In performing his task he reveals the thoroughness of a man who 
is determined to establish the universality of a theory. With the 
utmost gravity he shows how the S-curve may be described in the 
presentation of a fan or a snuff-box, or in the movements of the 
head, it being possible to achieve grace in the latter, we are assured, 
even without the aid of a mirror if one has “sensibility.” Then 
he analyzes the bow and the curtsey, and he gratifies us with the 
information that a bow to a monarch “should have but a very little 
twist, if any.” Next dancing, and especially the minuet, because 
of its opportunities for the serpentine in bowing, engages his close 
attention. So Hogarth is not at all surprised to hear a famous 
dancing master assert that “the minuet had been the study of his 
whole life, and that he had been indefatigable in the pursuit of 
its beauties, yet at last he could only say with Socrates, he knew 
nothing.” Such ideas need no comment; they belong to an age 
that admired the formalities of studied beauty. 


“ Reprinted in Dodsley’s Fugitive Pieces, Vol. 1, 1765. 
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In his chapter, entitled, Of the Face, Hogarth commits himself 
to similar particularities. Here too he seems incapable of convey- 
ing any humor from his palette to his pen. He expatiates upon 
the linear characteristics of “a face of the highest taste, and the 
reverse.” Whether an expression be beautiful or not depends upon 
the lines which it creates in the countenance. His example is sig- 
nificant. “The lines that form a pleasing smile about the corners 
of the mouth have gentle windings, but lose their beauty in the 
full laugh as the expression of excessive laughter, oftener than any 
other, gives a sensible face a silly or disagreeable look, as it is apt 
to form regular plain lines about the mouth, like a parenthesis, 
which sometimes appears like erying.” 

This passage would be read sympathetically by Hogarth’s fasti- 
dious contemporaries who set great store by the dignity and reserve. 
Moderation in laughter is an element of good breeding, but to 
specify solemnly the degree of risibility permissible is a reductio 
ad absurdum of the principle. How very differently does Carlyle 
speak of laughter! In truth, we can only conclude that Teufels- 
dréckh’s laugh—* loud, long-continuing, uncontrollable, a laugh 
not of the face and diaphragm only, but of the whole man from 
head to heel”—is the gigantic merriment of a romantic rebel. 

Clearly Chesterfield’s conception of laughter as a social indis- 
cretion belongs to the age that was passing, the age of reason and 
convention rather than to the age of feeling, imagination, and 
individualism. His Letters are the quintessence of the social ideal 
of the classical era. To train his son in conformity with his ideal, 
he ignores no matter as trivial. He lays down as fundamental 
that native talents must be developed by a long course of training, 
and that education involves not only the acquisition of knowledge, 
but also a widely varied social experience without which that 
knowledge will be of little avail to its possessor. The Letters have 
many of the substantial merits of the classical period, but they are 
not prophetic of the tendencies which were to transform the spirit 
of the last half of the eighteenth century. Just about the time 
that Marcel, the dancing master of fashionable Paris, was teaching 
young Stanhope how to enter a drawing-room, Rousseau was ideal- 
izing simplicity and natural beauty. But unlike the sentimental- 
ists, Chesterfield wishes nothing from the hand of nature un- 
adorned. His ideal man is one who has a profound respect for 
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social. conventions and who, out of deference for it, has learned 
to repress his feelings, and to conform to prevalent standards of 
decorum. Indeed, in social matters Chesterfield. is the Thomas 
Rymer-.of the drawing-room and the ceremonial occasion ; he insists 
on the importance of rules and models. Incessantly he urges the 
observation of fashionable men and women-as the only means of 
acquiring good breeding and the inestimable art of pleasing. He 
distrusts any individualistic manifestations of personality. How 
sharp the contrast with the offspring of Rousseauistic teaching who 
were to challenge conventions and strut in the pride of self-confi- 
dent egotism! Chesterfield wanted his boy to be no child of nature 
with the frankness of an Emile, but a highly artificial product of 
an highly polished, sophisticated society. He is expected to gain 
the art of self-control so perfectly that no one can guess what is in 
his heart or his mind. No irresponsible laughter to: disturb his 
dignity! Easily and smoothly he is to move among his fellows, 
striving to please his inferiors no less than his equals and superiors. 
Rousseau’s criticism of Parisian society is, in reality, a criticism 
of the Chesterfieldian ideal. 
E. SprRaGuE ALLEN. 
New York University. 





THE SOURCES OF IZQUIERDO’S LUCERO DE NUESTRA 
SALVACION | 


Mr. Rouanet* has noticed that there is much similarity between 
Ausias Izquierdo Zebrero’s Auto llamado Lucero de nuestra salva- 
cion, que trata del despedimiento que hizo nuestro setior Jesucristo 
de su bendita madre, estando en Betania, para ir a Jerusalen, etc., 
and the Auto del Despedimiento de Christo de su madre.’ “II ex- 
iste,” says Mr. Rouanet, “ entre l'auto d’Izquierdo et celui de notre 
recueil de grands points de ressemblance, et l’un d’eux est cer- 
tainement une imitation de autre. Mais lequel est le premier en 
date? ” 


‘Coleccién de Autos, Farsas y Coloquios del siglo XVI. Barcelona- 
Madrid, 1901, 1v, 281. 
*Romancero y Cancionero sagrados, ed. Justo de Sancha, Bibl. de Aut. 
Esp., XXXv (1872), 385-388. ’ 
* Rouanet, nr. LIV. 
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In his comments on the auto immediately preceding the Despe- 
dimiento, entitled Aucto de las Donas que embio Adan a nuestra 
Senora con Sant Lazaro, Mr. Rouanet incidentally also notices 
some resemblance between the latter auto and the Lucero. This 
resemblance seems stronger than indicated by Mr. Rouanet; in the 
Aucto de las Donas the Virgin finds in a wedding-chest sent by 
Adam the instruments of Christ’s Passion; in the Lucero a series 
of letters from Adam, David, etc., are read to her, describing the 
tools of her son’s coming death. This part of the Lucero appears 
to be a direct degradation of the Aucto de las Donas, by means of 
the letter device so common in the pastoral drama. It would seem 
that here lies the answer to Mr. Rouanet’s above-quoted question ; 
using his own indications to fuller advantage, it might be argued 
definitely that the Lucero is built on a combination of the two 
latter autos. | 

The construction of Izquierdo’s auto may be described as fol- 
lows: The Virgin expresses her desperate sorrow on hearing of 
Christ’s coming ordeal, much as in the Despedimiento, although 
more briefly and without any preliminaries, dispensing with John, 
Peter, Martha, and Lazarus. The entrance of Adam, with the 
cross, arguing the necessity of Christ’s Passion to undo the ori- 
ginal sin provides the soudure, the connecting-link with the Aucto 
de las Donas que embio Adan. In Izquierdo’s auto not only Adam, 
but also (by the familiar process of extension) David, Moses, Jere- 
miah, and Abraham are used to bring home to the Virgin the 
coming of her son’s inevitable death. A series of letters is read 
aloud by an Angel: the letter from Adam calls her attention to 
the cross, just as in the Despedimiento Adam brought in the cross, 
and letters from the other Old-Testament figures each describe one 
other instrument of torture, just as in the Donas each one was 
taken out of the chest and its use explained to the Virgin by Hu- 
manidad. Thus the essential idea of Las Donas que embio Adan 
is welded with the Despedimiento. 

Such a process of combination is usual and not difficult of exe- 
cution, but the reverse, namely the splitting up of an auto into 
two others would appear much less likely. Besides, Izquierdo’s 
auto, though not devoid of merit, sinks into comparative insigni- 
ficance compared with the two others, which are truly exceptional, 
the Donas because of the striking idea, well developed ; the Despedi- 
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miento for its rare emotional touches. It would be strange if out 
of the two parts of a merely passable auto two exceptional ones 
had been made, one of these, the Donas, containing a theme of 
unusual pathetic appeal. 

This theme, the source of which (as also that of the Despedi- 
miento) must lie in some medieval book of devotion hitherto un- 
identified, has apparently no analogues in the dramatic literature 
of other nations, except in Portuguese. In Gil Vicente’s Auto da 
Alma (1508) * the Soul, on its way through life, arrives at a rest- 
ing-place where the allegorical figure of the Church is seated before 
a table. To this table the four doctors of the Church, Thomas, 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine, bring four platters containing 
food for the Soul, namely the sudariwm, the lash, the crown of 
thorns, and the nails. In Spain the theme first appears in the 
fifteenth century, in a Christmas play of Gémez Manrique, the 
Representacion del Nacimiento de nuestro Senor,® where the mar- 
tyrs present to the child Jesus the instruments of his torture, and 
it reappears much later in Timoneda’s Desposorios de Cristo,® 
where the instruments figure as the different courses at the wed- 
ding-feast of Christ with Naturaleza Humana. In Lope de Vega’s 
La fianza satisfecha (cf. Schack, Mier’s translation, III, 170 ff.) 
the hero, Leonido, after a life of crime flees to the desert and there 
meets a shepherd, who is Christ, looking for a lost sheep. Opening 
his knapsack to him, the Lord declares: 

En este zurron pobre 
Est lo que me debes; considera 


Si es justo que lo cobre, 
Pues lo pagué por tf. 


And Leonido finds in it the crown of thorns, the lance, and the 
nails. Incomparably the most effective use of this idea, however, 
is the one found in the Aucto de las Donas. 

The date of this Aucto and that of the Despedimiento are not 


*Gil Vicente, Obras, Lisboa, 1852, vol. 1. 

°In Gémez Manrique’s Cancionero, ed. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1885, 1, 
292-296. It is placed by Kohler (Sieben spanische dramatische Eklogen, 
Dresden, 1911, p. 4) between 1476 and 1481, but may well be earlier. Cf. 
Buchanan, Zeitschr. f. rom. Phil., xxxvit (1913), 504. 

* First published in the second Ternario Sacramental, 1575, reprinted by 
Pedroso, Bibl. de Aut. Esp., Lv. 
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known, but most of the plays in Rouanet’s collection, if not all of 
them, were written before 1570, and some of them perhaps twenty 
or twenty-five years earlier. Izquierdo’s Lucero, as Escudero,’ 
correcting an error of long standing, has pointed out, was probably 


first published in 1582. 
JOsEPH E. GILLET. 


University of Minnesota. 





A POEM OF JEAN ROTROU ADDRESSED TO LE ROYER 
DE PRADE 


When M. Henri Chardon was writing his Vie de Rotrou mieux 
connue,* he sought to complete the dramatist’s bibliography by 
collecting the complimentary verses he had addressed to contem- 
porary writers and which had been printed with their plays. After 
pointing out where a number of such poems could be found, he 
gave up the hunt, leaving it to those to whom obscure seventeenth 
century plays were more accessible. One poem that he failed to 
find was addressed to Jean le Royer de Prade and published as a 
portion of the introduction to a collection of occasional verses, 


two plays, and a treatise on heraldry, printed in 1649 and 1650.’ 


7 Tipografia hispalense, no. 721. 

? Paris, Picard, 1884, p. 37. 

?The permission to print all of these is dated May 17, 1649; the date 
on the title-page of the plays is 1649; that of the @uwwres poétiques and 
the Trophée d’armes héraldiques is 1650. They were printed at Paris, 4°, 
by Targa and Nicolas and Jean de la Coste. Targa tells us in an Impri- 
meur au lecteur that the poems and plays were written seven or eight 
years before, but this remark is probably not true of all the poems. Little 
is known of Le Royer de Prade. He was born in 1624. M. Lachévre in 
his Bibliographie des recueils collectifs, 11, 336, 423-425, mentions various 
poems published by him between 1648 and 1661, as well as a Discowrs du 
Tabac (1668, reprinted as Histoire du Tabac, 1677) and a Histoire d’Alle- 
magne (1677). His Arsace, written in 1650 and announced to be played 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne and the Marais, was finally represented by 
Moliére’s troop on six occasions in November, 1662, and was printed by 
T. Girard, 1666, 12°. In an interesting Aw lectewr, quoted at length by 
the Fréres Parfaict, x, 13-15, mention is made of Rotrou, Scudéry, Qui- 
nault, the two Corneilles, and other dramatists who thought well of Arsace. 
The Fréres Parfaict state elsewhere (vmt, 154, 155) that Prade was said 
to have had some part in the composition of Quinault’s Coups de V’amour 
et de la Fortune. 
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The poem praises these productions in turn. It runs as follows: 


A. M. de P. sur ses wuvres Poetiques et son Trophée d’armes 
Heraldiques 


STANCES 
I’'Idolatre ta Muse, et profane, et Chrestienne, 
Taloux, ou furieux ton stile me rauit, 
Et si i’en puis iuger la Harpe de Dauid 
Eut moins de melodie en sa main qu’en la tienne. 


Soit que d’vn desespoir tu decriues la rage, 
Ou d’vn ceur penitent nous exprimes les veux, 
Tu rends également par l’vn et l’autre ouurage, 
Et les amoureux saincts, et les saincts amoureux. 


Siluanus que le sort ou propice, ou contraire, 
Auoit monté si haut pour le faire perir, 
T’est bien plus obligé qu’il ne fut a Tibere 
Car tu le fais reuiure, et luy le fit mourir. 


Ce fameux Annibal, qu’vn renom equitable, 
A fait victorieux de cent siecles diuers, 
Avecque tant de gloire éclatte dans tes Vers, 
Qu’aux portes des Romains il fut moins redoubtable. 


Si tu produis souuent des ouurages si dignes, 
Ie ne t’estime pas au poinct que ie le doy, 
Si ie n’ose auancer, que pour n’ouyr que toy 
La Scene imposera silence 4 tous ces Cygnes. 


En fin tu scais ietter par l’art dont tu blasonnes, 
De si doux aiguillons aux ceeurs de nos guerriers, 
Que la France est ingratte, ou te doit des couronnes, 
Son or est épuisé, mais elle a des lauriers. 
ROTROV. 


The allusions in this poem are transparent enough to anyone 
who has examined the book in which it is published. When Rotrou 
speaks of David’s harp and descriptions of despair and repentance, 
he has in mind Prade’s translations of the first and sixth psalms, 
especially the latter, found in his @uvres poétiques.? “ Siluanus ” 


*Though Rotrou is concerned with the psalms only, it may be of inter- 
est to note among Prade’s poems one to Cyrano, “l’auteur des estats et 
empires de la Lune,” reproduced by Lacroix in his edition of the latter 
book, another from “Charles IX’ 4 Ronsart,” an epigramme from “ Don 
Quixot au Barbier de son Liure,” another on “Tonas dans le ventre de la 
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indicates Prade’s first tragedy, la Victime d’Estat, based on Taci- 
tus, Annals, Iv, 22, and concerned with the death of Silvanus’s 
wife, his trial before Tiberius, and his execution. By changing 
the murder of the wife into suicide and having the hero’s death 
take place against the Emperor’s will, Prade succeeds in making 
“ Siluanus innocent et Tibere genereux,” as his editor puts it, 
though Rotrou’s reference to Tiberius is based more directly upon 
the historical account. “Ce fameux Annibal” refers to Prade’s 
tragedy, Annibal, in which the hero, established in Apulia, hesi- 
tates between advancing on Rome or lingering at Salapia with the 
Roman captive he loves. After various efforts on the part of his 
generals, his wife, and his prisoners, Hannibal solves the problem 
by pardoning his would-be murderers, marrying to his rival the 
woman whose affections he has been unable to win, and ordering 
the march to begin.* Rotrou’s last lines have reference, of course, 
to Prade’s treatise on heraldry, the Trophée d’armes héraldiques. 
The poem is certainly one of the last Rotrou wrote, for he died in 
June, 1650 and he could hardly have known long before that date 
that these four works would be made into a single volume. 


H. Carrincton LANCASTER. 





Balaine,” and complimentary lines to “M. de Bouti... sur le Selin” 
[Le Vayer de Boutigny, le grand Selim, Paris, de Sercy, 1643, 4°.] and to 
“M. de la Motte le Vayer sur ses Opuscules.” On account of this last 
poem M. Magne places Prade among the libertins. Cf. Une amie inconnue 
de Moliére, Paris, Emile-Paul fréres, 1922, pp. 28 and 118. It would be 
more exact to say merely that he was a friend of three libertins, Cyrano, 
La Mothe le Vayer, and Le Vayer de Boutigny. 

“The publisher states that the plot is derived from a reference in Pliny’s 
Natural History, m1, Ch. 11, to Salapia, a town “Hannibalis meretricio 
amore inclutum.” Prade probably used also Livy and Appian and certain 
contemporary dramatists. In Rotrou’s Hercule Mouwrant (played, 1634) 
the hero threatens to destroy a girl’s lover if she refuses to become his 
mistress, just as Hannibal threatens to put to death Octalie’s brother under 
similar circumstances. He seeks, moreover, to make this brother persuade 
his sister to yield to him, as does the king in the case of the heroine’s 
father in La Calprenéde’s Edouard (published, 1640). Aronce, a captured 
Roman who has murdered two of Hannibal’s generals instead of the 
Carthaginian leader, confesses his mistake to Hannibal, just as Scévole 
confesses to Tarquin in Du Ryer’s Scévole (played as early as 1644). 
Most obvious of all is the influence of Corneille, after whose Cinna the 
dénouement is modeled. 














REVIEWS 


Die Legende um Dante. Von ALBERT WESSELSKI. Weimar: 
Alexander Duncker, 1921. 16mo., ‘96 pp. 


Ten years ago I reviewed in Modern Language Notes (XXVII, 
112-115) G. Papini’s La Leggenda di Dante, Lanciano, 1912, and 
compared it with the more scholarly work of a similar nature by 
G. Papanti, Dante secondo la tradizione e i novellatori, Leghorn, 
1873, which had been long out of print. Another competent 
scholar has now traversed the same ground as his predecessors, 
but in a somewhat different manner. Papanti gave the original 
texts arranged in chronological order by authors, so that the same 
anecdote had to be sought in different places. Papanti’s notes 
contained a good deal of valuable bibliography, but made no pre- 
tense to an exhaustive study of sources. Papini arranged his 
material, so far as possible, in chronological sequence, grouping, 
however, the different versions of the same story. He also gave 
the original texts, unfortunately disfigured by inexcusable errors. 
Papini was able to add a few stories to those of Papanti, but his 
comparative notes are of no great value. 

There was still room for further treatment of the subject, and 
that has now been furnished by a master in the field of the com- 
parative literature of jests, to which class belong the largest num- 
ber of Dante legends. Wesselski’s work differs from those of his 
predecessors in that he does not reproduce the original texts, and 
usually confines himself to one version of each anecdote. It is 
difficult to understand Wesselski’s arrangement of his material. 
He begins (pp. 7-12) with the story of the trial at Avignon in 
1320 of Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti for an attempt on the life 
of Pope John XXII, from which it appears that Dante in his 
lifetime was suspected of sorcery (Papini, pp. 105-108). Then 
(pp. 13-14) follows Boccaccio’s anecdote of the women of Verona 
who believed that Dante had really returned from hell. Wesselski, 
by the way, cites Geibel’s poem on this subject, but does not men- 
tion Rossetti’s Dante at Verona. In the three following anecdotes 
(pp. 15-23) Dante is connected with Cecco d’Ascoli (story of the 
Cat and the Candlestick), and is shown to have labored under the 
suspicion of heresy (he defends his poem before the inquisitor of 
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Toulouse, and discusses the origin of the Credo). Wesselski next 
gives (pp. 24-26) Sacchetti’s story of the gamester who takes the 
candles from the altar, and places them on Dante’s tomb. This 
is followed (pp. 30-31) by the dream of Dante’s mother, and (pp. 
31-36) by Boccaccio’s account of the discovery of the first seven 
cantos of the Inferno and of the last cantos of the Paradiso. The 
remainder of Wesselski’s book is occupied with the numerous 
anecdotes regarding Dante, mostly in the nature of jests. 

It will be seen from what has been said above that Wesselski’s 
work contains no texts, is not arranged in chronological or logical 
order, and does not add to the store of anecdotes already published 
by Papanti and Papini. What then constitutes the value of 
Wesselski’s volume? It is the body of notes at the end, which 
furnish a great mass of information in regard to the sources and 
diffusion of the various stories. The scope of these notes is very 
broad, and ranges from mere jests to medieval exempla and 
Oriental tales. Profound as the editor’s erudition is, it would be 
easy to add to his references. I shall mention only a few, of which 
the first is registered in Miss Fowler’s Catalogue of the Dante 
Collection Presented to Cornell University by Willard Fiske. Addi- 
tions, 1898-1920. Wesselski, as I have remarked above, begins his 
book with an extended notice of the trial of the Visconti for an 
attempt on the life of Pope John XXII. The documents in the 
case were published in 1895-1898 by Jorio, Eubel (not Aubel, as 
Papini has it), and Passerini, but it was not until 1909 that 
Robert Michel gave in the Mélanges darchéologie et d histoire 
(Ecole Francaise de Rome), Xx1x (1909), 269-327, a definitive 
version of them. In the following year (1910) an anonymous 
writer in the London Times (May 28, p. 12) called attention to 
Michel’s article, and a few days later (May 31, p. 10) Mr. Paget 
Toynbee called attention to the interesting fact that Cardinal 
Bertrand du Pouget (or Poyet), cardinal legate to Lombardy, one 
of the commissioners for the trial, was the one who publicly burned 
the De Monarchia and wished to scatter the poet’s ashes. 

The most widely spread of the jests concerning Dante is the one 
of the banquet at the court of Can Grande della Scala, where the 
practical jokers piled the bones under the table at Dante’s seat. 
Wesselski’s note is a marvel of erudition, but he has overlooked 
Rossetti’s fine version in the poem cited above. 
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Equally interesting and learned is the note on the story in 
Sercambi’s Novelle, No. X (Papanti, pp. 67-71, and Papini, pp. 
70-73), where the ass’s “sterco quadrato” is explained by the 
push in the rear given by Noah when the ass hesitated to enter 
the Ark. 

I shall close with a reference to some medieval exempla cited 
by Wesselski (pp. 95-96) in connection with the story of Dante’s 
vainglory and punishment when he enters the pulpit to preach and 
suddenly becomes dumb. To Wesselski’s note may be added 
Herbert’s Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, 111, 694 (no. 21) ; see also R. Renier, 
Cronaca, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Tx, 341, and 
C. Cipolla, Nuove congetture e nuovi documenti intorno a maestro 
Taddeo del Branca, 1b., pp. 415-430. To the references in my 
Jacques de Vitry, No. Lxxtt, cited by Wesselski, may now be 
edded: Frenken, Die Exempla des Jacob von Vitry, Miinchen, 
1914, p. 56; Herbert, op. cit., pp. 60, 342, 473, 528, 551, 557, 592, 
667, 671; Englische Studien, x1v, 165, xvi, 434, x1x, 177; 
Caesarius von Heisterbach, ed. Meister, Rome, 1901, p. 214, app. 1, 
no. 1; and, finally, the notes of Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen 
zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm, 111, 463-471 
(no. 206), which exhaust the wealth of material. 

There is one illustration, the frontispiece, in colors, of a “ con- 
temporary miniature in the collection of the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Tyrol in the Vienna Hofmuseum.” Apparently this portrait 
has not been mentioned or reproduced before. At least I can find 
no reference to it in Holbrook, Portraits of Dante, London, 1911; 
in Mather, The Portraits of Dante, Princeton, 1921; or in G. L. 
Passerini, J/ Ritratto di Dante, Firenze, 1921. 

T. F. Crane. 


Cornell University. 





Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega. By J. P. WickersHaM 
CrawForpD. Philadelphia: 1922. 198 pp. (Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Extra Series in Romanic 
Languages and Literatures, No. 7.) 


At last we have a comprehensive survey of the pre-Lopean drama. 
No gap in the history of Spanish literature more needed to be 
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filled. Schack and Schaeffer are, for this period more than for 
others, inaccurate and out of date. Sr. Bonilla y San Martin’s 
extensive Academy discourse, Las Bacantes (Madrid, 1921), is a 
sort of preliminary sketch for his long-announced Teatro espanol 
anterior a Lope de Vega, but it makes no pretense to completeness, 
and the publication of the fuller work may not be immediate. 
Professor Crawford’s book, for that matter, does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. He expressly states that limitations of space have pre- 
vented him from writing more than an outline. Outline is too 
modest a word; what he gives us is a ripe and discreet survey of 
the whole field, from the Auto de los reyes magos to Miguel San- 
chez, with brief summaries and estimates of the more important 
pieces, and a full bibliography. 

Not all the material is new. Professor Crawford’s research has 
long been focused chiefly upon this field, and there are long ver- 
batim extracts from articles first published in journals. 

The author’s unostentatious erudition moves easily to Latin and 
Italian fields. The comparison of literatures is one of the most 
valuable sides of his work. On the whole, it is informative rather 
than critical. Clarity and accuracy are its outstanding qualities. 
But beneath the surface lies a keen critical perception and a bal- 
anced judgment of facts and of diverse arts. 

The classification of dramatic genres in the sixteenth century, a 
period of groping and stumbling, is not easy. Of his eight chap- 
ters, Professor Crawford devotes one to the origins, one to Juan 
del Encina, two to religious drama (1. e., before and after Lope de 
Rueda), one to festival and pastoral plays, two to comedy (“ Ro- 
mantic Comedy and the Comedy of Manners Before Lope de 
Rueda,” “Lope de Rueda, Italianate Comedy and the Farce”). 
The final chapter is called “'Tragedy and Later Comedy.”? With 
this classification, some authors’ names appear in two or more 
chapters. 

It was, apparently, Professor Crawford’s intention not to leave 
unmentioned any single work, however insignificant, of the period. 
We should note, therefore, the following which are nowhere named, 
since reasons for their omission are not obvious. 


*One may compare Sr. Bonilla’s classification: estilo pastoril; estilo 
artificioso; bando toscano; estilo trégico; with the minor departments of 
drama sagrado, danza de la muerte, and imitacién de la antigiiedad cldsica. 
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Juan Fernandez de Heredia, Colloquio en el qual se remeda el 
uso, trato y platicas, que las damas en Valencia acostumbran hazer, 
etc., 1562. See Henri Mérimée, L’Art dramatique a Valencia, 
p- 664. 

Bartolomé Aparicio, Misterio de Santa Cecilia (date?). See 
Mila y Fontanals, Obras, v1, 228 and 360. 

The fragments of the Farsa, sometimes called Farsa pastoril, of 
the early sixteenth century, published by Cotarelo in his Revista 
espaniola de literatura, historia y arte, 1 (1901). 

The anonymous Comedia llamada Hypolita, 1521. See La 
Barrera, Catalogo, ad verb. The only known edition is in the 
British Museum. A Ms. copy is in the Biblioteca Nacional of 
Madrid. 

An auto by Juan de Rodrigo Alonso, or de Pedreza. See Las 
Bacantes, p. 142. 

The data furnished about the versification of the plays are not 
very complete and not always accurate.? Thus (p. 38), Encina 
used neither décimas nor quintillas, in the proper sense of these 
terms. P. 48: It is not certain that Gil Vicente followed Torres 
Naharro in his modification of the arte mayor stanza. Vicente 
may have been the first. P. 153: The Tragedia de la Castidad de 
Lucrecia was not composed in quintillas de pie quebrado, but in 
six-line coplas de pie quebrado. P. 160: In speaking of Juan de 
la Cueva’s plays, the author remarks that his audience must have 
felt delight “in hearing ballads recited which they had known 
from childhood.” This rather ambiguous remark is likely to help 
perpetuate the old error of Schack, who said that Cueva employed 
ballad meter in his plays. The truth is that he glossed ballads in 
redondillas. Similarly (p. 170), the anonymous Famosos hechos 
de Mudarra did not introduce “familiar ballads,” but only their 
subject-matter. P. 161: There are no heptasyllables in Cueva’s 
sueltos. P. 163: How are the verse-measures of Cueva’s Comedia 
del Tutor “too ponderous for a farce,” when this piece contains 
ninety-two per cent. redondillas? No other play of his has so 
small a proportion of Italian meters. And many seventeenth- 
century entremeses were composed entirely in hendecasyllables. 
P. 179: The expression “a bewildering variety of metrical forms” 


* The writer has completed a study of this subject, to be published in the 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal. 
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seems ill applicable to the plays of G. Lobo Laso de la Vega, since 
the number of forms is less with him than with Virués or Ar- 
gensola. 

Other miscellaneous suggestions may be made as follows. Pp. 
41-42: In connection with the life of Gil Vicente, whose many- 
sided literary genius is properly emphasized, one would expect at 
least a mention of his trade of goldsmith; the fact may now, I 
suppose, be regarded as established. Pp. 55, 185: Since the publi- 
cation of Professor Crawford’s book, Pedro Altamira’s (or Alta- 
mirando’s) Auto de la Aparicién has been reprinted by Professor 
J. E. Gillet (Romanic Review, x11 [1922], 228-251) from an 
edition of Burgos dated, according to the reprinter, 1603: 
“M.DC.iij.” Apparently he did not notice that the same edition 
is described by La Barrera (Catdlogo, p. 511) as of 1553: 
“M.DL.iij.” From the fact that the copy is printed in letra 
gotica, one would infer that La Barrera, of the two, is probably 
right. P. 58: The anonymous Farsa sacramental was not printed 
in 1521; its Ms. bears that date. P. 81: The Farsa llamada Cor- 
nelia was written by “Andrés Prado, estudiante.” Pp. 85, 187: 
An error of long standing, found in all the treatises, including this 
one, is the statement that Joaquin Romero de Cepeda’s Comedia 
Metamorfésea was written in four acts, so published in 1582, and 
reduced to three acts by Ochoa in his Tesoro del Teatro, 1838. On 
the contrary, it had three acts in a Ms. of 1578, seen by Moratin 
(cf. his Origenes, under date of 1578), it has three acts in the 
1582 Obras of Cepeda (although the last Jornada is by error 
labeled “ Jornada Quarta”), and Ochoa printed it, in this respect 
at least, as he found it. Pp. 104, 188, 195: Auto de Clarindo, not 
Clorindo. P. 105, last line of text: before 1511, not 1512, accord- 
ing to Kohler. P. 106: What is the authority for the date 1522, 
assigned to Castillejo’s Farsa de la Constanza? Is there any 
except Moratin’s guess? P. 126: The date of the Farsa Rosiela is 
1558, not 1557. P. 169: Francisco de la Cueva (I presume iden- 
tical with the author of the Tragedia de Narciso) wrote also an 
unedited Farsa del obispo D. Gonzalo; see Rev. filol. esp., 11, 10 
and 131. P.171: Argensola’s Isabela exists in a Ms. copy of 1581. 
It is not necessary to derive this information from La Barrera at 
second hand via Schaeffer, as did Professor Crawford in an article 
in the Romanic Review, v, 32. The statement is found in the 
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former’s Catdélogo, p. 518. P. 176, note 1: The list of three-act 
plays before the time of Virués should be extended to include, 
besides Avendaiio’s Com. Florisea, 1551, the Auto de Clarindo, 
1535?; Francisco de las Cuebas’ Martires Justo y Pastor, 1568; 
Lope de Rueda’s Discordia y Questidén de Amor (though its orig- 
inal form may not have had three acts) ; and Romero de Cepeda’s 
Metamorfésea, 1578, just spoken of. There is also the anonymous 
Famosos hechos de Mudarra, 1583 or 1585, to be reckoned with. 
Virués only gave the final push to a movement that had been gath- 
ering momentum. 

The Bibliography is perhaps the most valuable single feature of 
the book. Many pre-Lopean plays are accessible only in periodi- 
cals, some rare, and in odd editions. Hitherto it was a question 
of months to “get up” this field properly. Now the requisite 
information is available immediately for all. 

The Index, which is constructed so as to be a necessary link 
between the text and the Bibliography, needs careful revision. 
Some of the omissions from it are: the anon. Egloga interlocutoria 
(pp. 27, 184) ; the Entremés del Mundo y No Nadie (pp. 134, 190) ; 
Lope de Rueda, entire. Several page references are lacking; thus, 
Carvajal, 191; Cornelia (Farsa llamada), 187; Izquierdo Zebrero, 
190; Los Cautivos (should be listed under C, not L), 192; Pe- 
draza, 191. 

Specialists may detect slight errors, but no one can impugn the 
general accuracy and competence of the work. Of course, nothing 
really definitive can be done in this period (or in most others) in 
the present state of Hispanic studies. Professor Crawford’s book 
is likely to remain for some years the standard work of reference 
for its field. 


S. Griswotp Mortey. 
The University of California. 





Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, by Levin L. Scuiicx- 
ING. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1922. 


The translation of Professor Schiicking’s Die Charakterprob- 
leme bei Shakespeare (1919), evidently by himself since no trans- 
lator is mentioned, and its publication in England and America 
may be in response to his conviction that “the knowledge which 
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English and American scholars have of German Shakespeare re- 
search rarely reaches further than the extracts given in the Vari- 
orum edition of Furness” (p. 153n). The reasoning which led 
to this excellent conclusion would be good if the first premise were 
sound, for undoubtedly more persons interested in Shakespeare 
will know of this work in translation than they would if it were 
preserved only in its original German. America was not ignorant 
of the book even in its first form. 

The thesis of Professor Schiicking’s work is that Shakespeare’s 
art-form is a mixture of highly developed and quite primitive ele- 
ments and that these “elements . . . really contain the key to his 
art, while the more highly developed elements . . . will fall in line 
when the more obscure, primitive ones are understood.” Among 
these primitive elements are direct self-explanation, as by villains 
and heroes, the reflection of the characters in the minds and words 
of other persons, detached scenes and inserted episodes so that 
“ unity of character is disturbed for a part of a scene,” a tendency 
to forget the whole in absorption in the part so that one scene 
is not consistent with another, or a character is not consistent with 
itself, or a conflict arises between character and action, and the 
explicit statement or the imputation of motives. 

The acceptance of this thesis clears away much that has been 
furiously discussed by Shakespearean critics for a century. It is 
in many cases the letting in of the light of common sense upon 
much stumbling and fumbling in the dark. Instead of seeing in 
Oliver’s and Iago’s and Edmund’s confessions of villainy a contra- 
diction between their characters and their words, for a villain does 
not ordinarily discourse on his own villainy, we find in this self- 
revelation merely a primitive device for revealing the innate vil- 
lainy of Oliver or Iago or Edmund. Likewise, similar speeches by 
heroes such as Henry V, Brutus, and Caesar are not to be regarded 
as ignoble boasting unworthy of a noble soul, but again as the 
means the primitive dramatist uses to reveal the inmost soul of 
his hero. Whatever the character says about himself must, there- 
fore, be accepted at its face value. Similarly, we must believe 
what the villain says about the hero, even though that may seem to 
belie the villain’s character, for the primitive device was employed 
to show the character of the hero. We do not try to explain Iago’s 
strange words about Othello, that he “is of a constant, loving, 
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noble nature,” when at the same time Iago suspects Othello of 
having been illicitly intimate with Emilia. These words are merely 
intended to put Othello in the most favorable light. 

An apparent exception Schiicking finds in Lady Macbeth’s 
speech about her husband, “ Yet I do fear thy nature,” etc., since 
he holds that Macbeth’s nature as here disclosed does not agree 
with what is revealed elsewhere or understood by Lady Macbeth 
elsewhere. Schiicking does not believe that she thought Macbeth 
had too much of the milk of human kindness to catch the nearest 
way. So the rather remarkable conclusion is reached that “we 
must assume the possibility of a certain misrepresentation or error 
of characterization which is not without analogy. The poet for 
a moment misjudges his own creation” (p. 83). It seems incred- 
ible of such an important passage, the very first one in which Lady 
Macbeth speaks of her husband. Macbeth had up to the murder 
of Duncan led a wholly blameless life as far as overt acts were 
concerned. In the course of the play he became as lacking in 
humanity as he grew indifferent to night shrieks. It took all 
Lady Macheth’s efforts to get him to take the first plunge in crime, 
but then he murdered without any feeling of humanity or fear 
of consequences. His milk of human kindness and his conscience, 
of which latter he had more, it seems to me, than Schiicking grants 
him, soon vanished after he had taken the first fateful step. Later, 
he does not hesitate to catch the nearest way, but that was after 
she had poured her spirits in his ear. What she says about him 
is true before he had bettered her instruction. And this agrees 
with Schiicking’s main thesis. 

On the other hand, Schiicking’s contention that we are to believe 
what the Queen says about Ophelia’s death as being accidental, in 
oposition to the grave-digger’s gossip that she committed suicide, 
ignores the statement of the priest that 


her death was doubtful; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last trumpet. 


Schiicking instances several cases in which Shakespeare is writ- 
ing out of character, as when Polonius gives his good advice to 
Laertes, thus disposing of unavailing efforts to reconcile words of 
wisdom with the mind of a fool. Not so convincing is he when he 
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condemns Mercutio’s “Queen Mab” speech as inappropriate to 
“the coarsest fellow of the whole company,” the “bully” [and 
not in the Rooseveltian sense] Mercutio. Such fellows may not 
think or speak such poetry—in Germany, but we have met their 
like in England and America. It is strange that all these years 
we have been associating with such a scoundrel as Mercutio and 
thinking him one of the finest fellows in the Shakespearean gallery. 
Schiicking’s treatment of Hamlet as an instance of “the filling 
in of the given outline of the action” is excellent, in that it gives 
more fully than Bradley’s brilliant Shakespearean Tragedy the 
genetic relations of the melancholy type, to which Hamlet undoubt- 
edly belongs. In an admirable discussion of Lear as “ action ad- 
justed to the development of character” Schiicking shows how 
Shakespeare departed from the early story for the sake of character 
development. In this connection he takes exception to the view of 
Bradley and others that in Lear’s pity for the Fool and the 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 


is no indication of the regeneration or purification of Lear, for 
nowhere else in Shakespeare is sympathy for the poor regarded 
as indicating a higher moral standpoint. And yet even if this out- 
burst of feeling on Lear’s part does stand alone, it is so perfectly 
the opposite pole from the arrogant and selfish imperiousness of 
Lear when king that it seems more than merely intended “ to fur- 
nish him with a sympathetic trait” (p. 186). 

Under the heading, “'The general causes of disagreement be- 
tween character and action,” Schiicking considers the unpleasant 
situations in All’s Well and Measure for Measure, and disposes of 
both cases as instances of Shakespeare’s “neglect in the most 
flagrant manner to employ his highest artistic faculties” (p. 194). 
But, as Lawrence (PMLA. xxxvit, 418 f.) has pointed out, Shake- 
speare was but following the mode of his day; in other words, he 
introduced a primitive element here when he used a medieval plot 
that was still acceptable to his Elizabethan audience. He was 
writing for the more or less uneducated crowd who took their views 
of the conduct of Helena and Mariana from popular tradition and 
not from the limited circle represented by Overbury and Hall. 
Schiicking is here falling into a pit similar to the many pits he 
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has himself uncovered. In this respect Shakespeare was not ahead 
of his time. 

Professor Schiicking’s work is one of the most satisfactory and 
interesting books of recent years. It is excellently written; it has 
a quiet sense of humor; “ it is,” in the words of the jacket, “ in- 
triguing.” And it has the uncommon virtue of common sense. 


JAMES W. TUPPER. 
Lafayette College. 





L’Influence de Clément Marot au XVIIe et au XVIIIe siécles. 
Par W. De LerBer. Paris: Champion, 1920. Pp. xvi + 128. 


Although it is a well-established fact that Marot exerted con- 
siderable influence in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
that his name has been perpetuated as that of the founder of a 
specific style in poetry, the “style marotique,” no scholar has 
devoted a serious study to the extent and character of that influ- 
ence. M. Walther de Lerber, doctor of the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, has given such a study. In the first part of the book 
he treats the history of the reputation of Marot: editions and 
appreciations in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
second part of the work is devoted to the influence of Marot in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the last, to his influence 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The book is a very 
conscientious and thorough piece of work. 

From statistics compiled by M. Daniel Mornet (Rev. d’Hist. 
Litt., 1910, p. 460) and reprinted by M. de Lerber, we see that 
Marot’s complete works passed through three editions in the 
seventeenth century, while separate poems figured in many col- 
lections of the period. In the eighteenth century there were six 
editions of his complete works, and it is interesting to note that 
of 500 libraries studied by M. Mornet the Dictionnaire of Bayle 
was to be found in 288, Marot’s complete works in 252, Voltaire’s 
works in 173, Ronsard’s poems in 56. These figures show con- 
clusively that Marot was widely read in the seventeenth and even 
more so in the eighteenth century. 

At the end of the sixteenth century Marot and his disciples 
were completely overshadowed by Ronsard and his Pléiade. It 
was only with the first years of the “poésie précieuse” that 
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Marot’s fame returned. Critics of the seventeenth century, such 
as Colletet, Mile de Scudéry, Boileau, Mme de Sévigné, Fontenelle 
and La Bruyére agree that Marot was a poet of high rank, even 
though some of them condemn his libertine poems and his rather 
impious life. In the eighteenth century he is again the object of 
praise from men like Goujet, Bayle, La Harpe and even Voltaire, 
who, though very unjust to Marot, admits that some of his poems 
are pleasing. 

M. de Lerber devotes a chapter of the second part of his book 
to a minute study of the characteristics of Marot’s verse, of his 
language, syntax, genres, his style. He shows how Voiture, then 
Sarrazin, Malleville, Chapelle and others brought into vogue the 
old forms, such as rondeaux, ballades, triolets, épitres. Voiture, 
ii is true, does not directly mention Marot in any of his works, 
but he does speak of Victor Brodeau (a study of whom by M. 
Pierre Jourda appeared in 1921 in the Revue d’Hist. litt.), one of 
Marot’s disciples. M. de Lerber cites a rondeau of Voiture, “Ma 
foi, c’est fait de moi, car Isabeau... ,” as an example of 
Voiture’s effort to “retrouver le ton plaisant et naif de Marot.” 
He seems to be unaware of the fact that M. Morel-Fatio, in an 
article entitled Le Sonnet du Sonnet (Rev. d Hist. litt. 1896, p. 
435), has shown conclusively that Voiture’s poem is an imitation 
of a sonnet of Lope de Vega, beginning: Un soneto me manda 
hazer Violante. The imitations of Voiture, in other poems, are 
not only those of form and genre, but show an influence of tone 
and spirit. The burlesque literature of the seventeenth century, 
also, shows the direct influence of Marot, especially in the works 
of Sarrazin, Scarron and Saint-Amant. 

The influence of Marot on La Fontaine is treated in great detail 
by M. de Lerber. M. Regnier, in the Grands Ecrivains edition of 
La Fontaine’s works had already pointed out the resemblances 
between La Fontaine’s style and that of Marot, and his debt to 
Marot for some of the subjects of his fables and épitres, material 
which we find in the volume under consideration. M. de Lerber’s 
statement that “C’est certainement 4 Marot qu’il a emprunté sa 
fable du ‘ Lion et du Rat,” may be questioned, for the sources of 
the fable are many—it is a blending of several versions; and M. 
de Lerber himself admits that although the subject is the same, 
Marot’s poem is much more amplified than La Fontaine’s. M. de 
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Lerber says of Marot’s influence on La Fontaine: “ Nous avons 
discerné une imitation de fond, des idées et une imitation purement 
extérieure, toute de forme.... Dés sa jeunesse La Fontaine 
s’est nourri de Marot; il l’a étudié et le connait trés bien, aussi 
n’est-il que tout naturel qu’il lait imité; surtout dans ses ceuvres 
de jeunesse. II s’est reconnu l’éléve de Maitre Clément, mais il 
en est presque l’égal.” 

Passing over a study of the minor poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Chaulieu, La Monnoye and others, and a detailed treatment 
of the “style marotique ”—artificial archaisms, inversions, deca- 
syllabic verse and, as for genres, épitres, ballades, rondeaux, épi- 
grammes ... we see that, apart from the outstanding figure of 
La Fontaine, we have in the beginning of the century two schools 
that take their inspiration from Marot and at the end, after La 
Fontaine, there is only an imitation of the light and bantering 
verse of Marot. It is strange that along with the works of the 
classic period we have a flourishing of the “style marotique” 
with even authors like Racine writing epigrams in true Marot vein. 

In the eighteenth century poems in the style of Marot abound 
in the literary journals and collections of verse. Minor poets such 
as Hamilton, Grécourt, Du Cerceau, write poems which, though in 
the form of Marot’s verse, have nothing of the master’s spirit. 
When we come to the greater men, J. B. Rousseau, Piron, Voltaire, 
Lebrun, the influence is a deeper one. Voltaire, as was mentioned 
before, although having succumbed in his youthful works to 
Marot’s charm, condemns his style. Piron often imitates Marot 
both in subject matter and in form; he is a true disciple of the 
valet de chambre of Francois Premier. As for the minor poets, 
the authors of idylles, such as Berquin, of romances, such as 
Moncrif, they too affect the naive and bantering tone of Marot. 

The nineteenth century, together with the eighteenth, was a 
period in which the Psalms were translated rather frequently. 
None of those translations, however, enjoyed the success of Marot’s 
translation, which, retouched by Conrart and revised by Geneva, is 
still in use in French protestant churches. 

The conclusion to which M. de Lerber comes is that Marot’s 
influence was continuous through three centuries, that it was some- 
times both one of form and of spirit, sometimes only the one or 
the other, that there are very few poets whose influence was so 
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great and of such long duration, and that Marot exerted this 
influence because he was a great poet. 

M. de Lerber’s book is not entirely free from the tendency which 
is very often found in a study the object of which is to establish 
literary relations between one author and another, or to glorify 
one particular author. After all it is very dangerous to say, be- 
cause we find in a certain poem of the seventeenth century an 
inversion or the use of a phrase which is to be found in Marot, 
that the author of that poem was directly influenced by Marot. 
It is true that very often the imitation is voluntary, but can we 
not also say that the traits to be found in Marot were also char- 
acteristic of his school and were even common before Marot him- 
self?* The problem of literary influence is more complicated 
than M. de Lerber occasionally would like us to believe. 


HELENE Harvitt. 
Columbia University. 





Gaston Esnault, La Vie et les Huvres comiques de Claude-Marie 
Le Laé (1745-1791), Paris, Ed. Champion, 1921, 292 pp. 


While scholars and devotees of Irish and Welsh literature have, 
during the past twenty or more years, shown extraordinary activity 
in the publication of texts, this has not been equally true of those 
interested in Breton. Little beyond the religious literature, so well 
known to us, and folk lore of various sorts, has received the atten- 
tion that it deserves. Happily, distinguished savants such as 
Messrs. Ernault, Vendryés, Dottin, Loth, etc., have realized the 
inadequacy of our knowledge of the Breton dialects and texts 
and are directing attention toward fields hitherto almost entirely 
neglected.* 

To most of us Le Laé is a mere name. Even Breton antiquari- 


1If-there is any doubt as to whether the predecessors of Marot were 
read in the eighteenth century, one may note that the works of Jean Marot 
and of Guillaume Crétin were published at Paris in 1723. 

1 An example of a work of this nature is the useful study of Sommerfeld, 
Le Breton parlé a St.-Pol-de-Léon, phonétique et morphologie, Paris, 1921, 
246 pp. 
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ans such as Kerdanet,? Kergomard,* Souvestre,* La Villemarqué,® 
did not seem to have any knowledge of the man and his work 
except hearsay which,—because each accepted unsubstantiated 
statements of his predecessors without question—was rapidly be- 
coming fact. But this failing is not limited to Celtists alone. 

About 1904 M. Esnault first turned his attention to this author, 
and some six years later discovered, by the merest chance, in the 
notarial papers of Le Buorz, literary heir of Le Laé, manuscripts 
of the utmost importance. Unfortunately, during the four years 
(1785-9) they were in the possession of the economical notary, 
these manuscripts were esteemed rather for what their pages did 
not contain : 


“Or Le Buorz,” says M. Esnault, “s’est servi . . . non seule- 
ment des pages blanches, mais encore, aux pages écrites, des marges 
et, aux pages pleines, des interlignes, pour écrire ses brouillons 
dactes, et-—démoniaquement—des jambages mémes des lettres du 
poéte. . . . Une sordide économie ne suffirait vraiment pas a expli- 
quer les abus de Le Bourz; que, chez lui, le papier ait manqué 
quatre ans, c’est invraisemblable.” (p. 6-7.) 


But notwithstanding Maitre Le Buorz’s depredations, M. Esnault 
has been able to publish in the present volume two French poems 
by Le Laé entitled Les Trois Bretons and L’Ouessantide and a 
critical edition, with commentary and translation, of the Breton 
poem: La burlesque Oraison funébre de Michel Morin. Further- 
more, he has in preparation an edition of the remaining works of 
this author: Ar C’hi (the Dog), a satirical poem; Epigrammou; 
Poésies diverses; and Correspondance. 

There seem to be only two plausible explanations for the 
method employed by M. Esnault in the present work. One is 
that the tendency of some French scholars to divide monographs 
into two parts, L’Homme and L’@uvre, must have got on his 
nerves; and hence a reaction, the consequence of which is a study 
with no scientific classification. But on the other hand, it may 
only be another example of the fiche system run riot. The work 
is divided into 50 numbered paragraphs—some of which are in 


2 Notices chronologiques, 1918. 
*Heefer, Nowvelle Biographie générale, article signed K. 
‘Les Derniers Bretons, 1836, T. m1. 

° Barzas-Breiz, 1839, 2 vols.; 9th ed., 1902. 
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the text and some in the notes. The reviewer has failed thus far 
to discover the open sesame of this cabalistic methodology. 

First comes a brief sketch of the manuscripts couched in a tele- 
graphic style that does not always appeal to the taste of the reader. 
Furthermore, it is interrupted from time to time with bits of 
crushing satire or descriptions tinged with melodrama.® And 
interspersed therein are a lot of mysterious references, which serve 
only to render a perusal of the work more difficult. 

Then follows (p. 17) a part entitled Histoire critique d’une répu- 
tation, containing mainly M. Esnault’s objections to what has 
been written about Le Laé; and suddenly (p. 33) we are brought 
face to face with a text.” A few pages farther on (p. 38) is a 
section (20) entitled L’Enfance, le Lundi Saint, 1764 (although 
our hero is 19 years of age) ; and on p. 44 we note Le Collége, Les 
Débuts (section 24) which also concerns 1764. And there is where 
the biography ends—hanging in the air, to use the author’s style. 
After a mass of critical data on the texts printed in the following 
pages (51-288) we arrive at the end—no index, of course. As 
a consequence, much valuable data will be buried in obscurity, for 
surely few persons will be courageous enough to wade through 
all those pages in search thereof. Briefly, we have in this volume 
a considerable amount of claptrap; however, the data deserve 
consideration, for they represent the results of careful and pro- 
longed investigations on a subject of the highest import for the 
history of modern Breton literature. 

JoHN L. Gertie. 

Columbia University. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Notes on Wynnere and Wastoure 
I. Teat. 


Professor Hulbert * has examined and criticized in detail a num- 
ber of the emendations offered by Professor Gollancz.? I wish to 


*A good example is the account of the discovery of the manuscripts 


(p. 11). 
™ Hewres perdues d’un écolier de Léon. 
1 Modern Philology, Jan. 1921, pp. 163 ff. 
2 Select Early English Poems, 11. Oxford Univ. Press, 1920. 
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call attention to a few emendations not examined by Professor 
Hulbert. 
In the manuscript, lines 445-448 read as follows: 


pou tast tent one a tale pat tolde was full 3ore 
I hold hym madde pat mournes his make for to wyn 
Hent hir pat hir haf schal & hold hir his while 
Take be coppe as it comes pe case as it falles. 


Professor Gollancz emends these lines to read as follows: 


pou tast [no] tent one a tale bat tolde was full 3ore 
I hold hym madde pat mowrnes his mak [ande] to wyn 
Hent hi[t] pat hi[t] haf schal & hold hi[t] his while 


and translates the passage thus: 


Thou heedest not a tale that told was of yore. 
I hold him mad that worries such winnings to make 
Have it who it have shall, and hold it his while! 
Take the cup as it cdmes, the case as it falls. 


I do not think that these numerous emendations are necessary to 
an understanding of the passage. Waster is reproaching the nig- 
gardly Winner and in lines 424-29 says: 
“Thou Winner, thou wretch, I wonder in heart 
What our clothes have cost thee, caitiff, to buy, 
That thou shouldst belles upbraid for their brightsome robes, 
Since we them vouchsafe, who the silver pay! 


Well befits it a lover his lady to keep, 
As her form is fair to further her heart.” 


If we take lines 445 ff. in connection with this passage, we can 
regard make as meaning ‘ mate, mistress’ and hir as referring to 
make, a synonym of birdes (ladies) of line 426. The meaning is: 
“The man who worries about winning a mistress is mad. Let him 
that shall have her seize her and keep her his while. Take the cup 
as it comes, the case as it falles.” 

In line 457 the manuscript reads: 


says, blynnes, beryns, of 3our brethe and of 3oure brode worde. 


Professor Gollancz emends to bro[ple worde[s]. But since brode 
wordes is a common phrase, I see no necessity for changing the 
manuscript. The use of brode in the sense of ‘rude’ is very com- 
mon. I find it in M. Arthure, 3508, brode speche, and in Caxton’s 
Preface to Eneydos (E. E.T.8., page 2, line 10): and certaynly 
the englysshe was so rude and brood that I coude not wele vnder- 
stande it. 
In the manuscript lines 472-3 are: 


And thou, wastoure, I will bat pou won... 
per moste waste es of wele & wyng. .. till. 


Professor Gollancz emends the passage to read: 
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And thou, wastoure, I will bat pou won[ne per euer] 
per moste waste es of wele & wyng[es vn] till 


He translates the passage as follows: 


“ And thou, Waster, I will thy wonted dwelling shall be 
Where most waste is of wealth, and wings thereunto.” 


But this interpretation is offered only conjecturally and because 
of a possible connection with Proverbs xxiii, 5: “ Riches certainly 
make themselves wings, they fly away, as an eagle toward heaven.” 

Another possible interpretation is to regard wyng(e) as a verb, 
parallel to won[ne], both being subjunctives after will. The verb 
wynge means ‘move rapidly,’ ‘ hasten.’ 


II. Vocabulary. 


The purpose of these notes is to illustrate and define more clearly 
some of the rarer and more difficult words in Wynnere. The quota- 
tions in nearly every case corroborate the definitions given in 
Professor Gollancz’ edition. 

82. Tuttynge, ‘ projecting.’ 

Wars of Alexander, 752 (Dublin Ms.): and toton owt of hys 

top als tyndis of hornes. 

Dunbar’s Of Ane Blak-Moir, 6: Quhou scho is tute mowitt lyk 

an aip (having the under-jaw projecting). 

97. Daderande, ‘trembling.’ 

Townley Plays (EETS.), 32, 314: I wote neuer whedir 

I dase and I dedir 
ffor ferd of that tayll. 

Avowynge of Kg. Arthur, xxv, 8: jette dyntus gerut him to 

dedur. 

Ibid., Xv1, 11: He began to dotur and dote. 

See also Jamieson, s. v. dodder, dother; Maetzner, Sprachproben, 

daderen, ‘ trepidare,’ ‘ balbutire.” 

122. Trynes, ‘goes.’ Cf. Cleanness, 132, 976; Patience, 101. 

225. Littill-whattes. Cf. Wars of Alex. 4392 (Ashmole Ms.) : 
And of pi lare a litill-quat likis me to write. 

257%. Waytten. For if thou wydwhare scholde walke, and waytten 
the sothe. 

Gollancz defines as ‘search for.’ But waytten may be a 
Northern spelling for wat, as in line 389 of this poem. Wot the 
sothe is naturally a common phrase. The spelling wayte for wot, 
wat, occurs in Wars of Alexander 2379 (Dublin). 

267. Angarte, ‘boasting, ‘arrogance.’ In the note to this line 
Professor Gollancz quotes Gawayne, 681, and Alliterative Troy 
Book, 9745. Mr. Cyril Brett (Mod. Lang. Rev. 8, 160) cites 
another passage containing this word, Destruction 9754: If vs 
auntrid Vlixes thurgh angard of pride He suggests that it is 
derived from O.F. ang[ularde < Late Lat. antegard[ija= 
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‘prima acies’ > tower > exultation, pride; and that the word 
has probably been confused with M.E. anger and ouergart = 
ouer +- gart. (Gart probably = Mod. Icel. gort, ‘ pride.) 

288. Ms. tymen. The line in the Ms. is: 

Teche thy men for to tille and tymen thyn feldes. 

Professor Gollancz emends to ty[n]len, ‘hedge,’ ‘fence in.’ 
I suggest that the Ms. reading tymen may mean time (Jamie- 
son), ‘to harrow a field,’ or teem, ‘be fertile,” or teme, ‘ tame, 
bring under the control of man,’ or time, ‘be in season, prosper’ 
(Promp. Parvulorum). Hither of these interpretations would 
fit the context and avoid the necessity of emending the line. It 
is true, however, that none of them are recorded as early as 
1352-3. Is this the same word as tymed in Rich. Red., 111, 81: 

And tymed no twynte (jot) but tolled her cornes? 
Professor Skeat suggests that it is misreading for tyne, ‘lose.’ 
But I believe that in this line and in line 288 of Wynnere we 
have, not two scribal errors, but a rare and unrecorded M. E. 
word. 

436. ‘Routten at jour raxillyng raysen your hurdes’ is the Ms. 
reading. Professor Gollancz emends to: Rfaxill]en at jour 
t[outt]yng, raysen jour hurd[iJes. (See G.’s note.) Other 
passages containing the words routten, ‘snore, and razen, 
‘stretch’ are: Pearl, 1174; Patience, 186; P. Plow., B. V., 398; 
xvi, 7. The meaning of the passage in Wynnere is not clear. 

477. Tayte, ‘merry’ (Gollancz). Other instances of the use-af- 
use of this word can be found in Havelok, 1841, 2331; Cleanness, 
871; Gawayne, 988, 1377; Wars of Alexander, 1208. (The 
Ashmole Ms. has taite, the Dublin ioy) ; ibid., 3979. The NED., 
s. v. tait, calls the word a Northern word and, like Professor 
Gollancz, derives it from O.N. teitr. It is not connected with 
tight, ‘ flawless, ‘ watertight’ as Skeat suggests in the note to 
Havelok, 1841. 


J. M. STEADMAN, JR. 
Emory University. 





VILLON AND MATHIEv’s Lamentations 


It has already been noted that such ideas as are found in 
Villon’s ballad, Les Regrets de la belle heaulmiére, are partly bor- 
rowed from the Roman de la rose. Descriptions stressing the 
transiency of womanly beauty also appeared in later French poetry. 
Yet such ideas are also expressed most vigorously by Jean de 
Meung’s great misogynist contemporary, Mathieu or Matheolus, in 
his Lamentations, which were translated from the Latin into 
French by Jean Le Févre in 1371 or 1372. A. G. van Hamel has 
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shown that Villon was familiar with the French translation; a 
passage quoted by this scholar leaves no doubt as to this point. 
Other passages taken from Le Févre’s translation bear evidence 
that Villon may have been more than casually reminiscent. For 
instance, both Villon and Mathieu describe in detail the body of a 
woman in her youth and in her old age. In the descriptions of 
Mathieu’s Perrette and Villon’s La belle heaulmiére there is a 
noticeable likeness of coloring and of realistic power.” 

Another passage from Mathieu’s Lamentations and another from 
Villon dealing with woman’s contradictory attitude bear the ear- 
mark of similarity: 


Lamentations, Book I . Grand Testament 
1015. De femme ne se puet deffendre. 689. Abusé m’a et faict entendre 
De la lune nous font entendre Tousiours d’ung que ce fust 
Par paroles et par revel ung aultre; 
Que soit une peau de veél. De farine, que ce fust cendre; 
Combien que soit chose impos- D’ung mortier, ung chappeau 
sible, de faultre; 
1020. Vuelent prouver qu’il soit loi- De viel machefer, que fust 
sible peaultre; 
A croire ce et plus grant chose. D’ambesars, que ce fussent 
1262. De la viande qui mal flaire ternes. ... 
Luy offre quand il veult man- 695. Tousiours trompeur autruy en- 
gier. gaultre 
Crueusement s’en scet ven- Et vent vecies pour lanternes. 
gier 
1265. Qui repont la viande bonne Du ciel, une paelle d’arain; 
Et de la mauvaise luy donne, Des nues, une peau de veau; 
De celle qu’on doit refuser; Du matin, qu’estoit le serain; 
Si ne scet de son goust user. 700. D’ung trongnon de chou, ung 
S’il veult pois, elle fait porée naveau ; 
1270. De raves ou de cicorée; D’orde cervoise, vin nouveau; 
S’il veult poisson, char luy D’une truie, ung molin a vent; 
apreste Et d’une haie, ung escheveau; 
Tousjours est de luy grever D’ung gras abbé, ung pour- 
reste; suyvant. 


S’il veult vin, il avra cervoise; 
Ainsi m’est il, ou que je voise, 705. Ainsi m’ont amours abusé. 
1275. Ainsi Perrette me tourmente. 
Henry E. Haxo. 
University of North Dakota. 





1Cf. A. G. van Hamel, Les Lamentations de Matheolus et le Liwre de 
leesce de Jehan le Feévre, de Ressons, 0, p. clvii, note. 

2 Cf. Lamentations, 1, lines 576-619 and 672-694; Grand Testament, lines 
486-524, W. von Wurzbach’s edition. 
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“ HIPPOCRATES’ TWINS” 


In Lyly’s Euphues and his England ‘ Iffida, protesting her own 
constancy, says: “Such force hath time and trial wrought that if 
Thirsus should die I would be buried with him; imitating .... 
Hippocrates’ twins, who were born together, laughed together, wept 
together, and died together ” (ed. Croll, p. 282; Bond, 11, p. 77). 

Here the phrase Hippocrates’ twins seems to be used as one 
might speak of ‘ Plato’s world’ or ‘ Virgil’s bees.’ The editors are 
inclined to regard ‘ Hippocrates’ as a father of twins, or as an un- 
known painter of twins. But it is more likely that Lyly had in 
mind some traditional statement of the famous Greek physician 
about the life history of twins. Perhaps it came to him through St. 
Augustine. In the City of God, v, 2, it is recorded that Hippo- 
crates once ‘ suspected ’ that a pair of brothers were twins, because 
they fell sick at the same time, grew worse together, and grew better 
together : “ Cicero dicit Hippocratem, nobilissimum medicum, scrip- 
tum reliquisse, quosdam fratres, cum simul aegrotare coepissent et 
eorum morbus eodem tempore ingravesceret, eodem levaretur, ge- 
minos suspicatum.” The statement that they also ‘ died together’ 
may be a later inference, or a later refinement. Milton has the 
same fancy, Hikonoklastes, xx1: “ He would work the people to a 
persuasion that if he be miserable, they cannot be happy. What 
should hinder them? Were they all born twins of Hippocrates 
with him and his fortune, one birth, one burial?” 

In the ‘ epistle dedicatory’ of the same book Lyly speaks of an 
unskilful painting of “the twins of Hippocrates (who were as like 
as one pease is to another).” Cp. the first book of Hippocrates’ 
De Victus Ratione, where he explains the likeness of twins to one 
another (ed. Kiihn, 1, 653). 

The Huphues and his England has a third mention of Hippo- 
crates (ed. Croll, p. 277; Bond, 11, p. 73): “ Apelles will not go 
about to amend Lysippus’s carving, yet they both wrought Alex- 
ander ; nor Hippocrates busy himself with Ovid’s art, and yet they 
both described Venus.” The point seems to be a contrast between 
the two arts of painting and sculpture, between such a medical 
treatise as Hippocrates’ De Genitura and Ovid’s Ars Amatoria. 
Here again the editors are inclined to regard ‘ Hippocrates’ as an 
unknown painter. And perhaps Robert Greene interpreted the 
passage in the same way; cp. the dedication of his Orpharion: 
“Ennius, Right Worshipful, had a Maecenas, though his verses 
were rude, and Hippocrates durst present his pictures, though they 
were rough.” 


W. P. Mustarp. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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Note ON CHAUCER’S Prologue 


He wolde the see were kept for anything 
Betwixt Middelburgh and Orewelle. (Prol. 276-277.) 


It was the fear of a siege of Calais by Charles VI of France 
which prompted the removal of the wool Staple from that town 
to Middleburg in 1384. There it remained until, by an ordinance 
of the Merciless Parliament, it was restored about the Michaelmas 
of 1388. (Rolls of Parliament, iii. 250, §41). So far as I am 
aware no more definite date for the Prologue has been suggested 
than is contained in Skeat’s statement that it must have been 
written not earlier than the former of these years and not later 
than the latter. 

Now the Patent and Close Rolls of this period contain a con- 
siderable number of notices of the Middleburg Staple (e. g. Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, Ric. II. ii. 397; Cal. Close Rolls, Ric. II. ii. 502; Cal. 
Pat. Rolls. Ric. II. iii 190, 253, 323; Cal. Pat. Rolls. Ric. IT. iii. 
464. Also mentioned in Rymer’s Foedera, Hague Edn. vii. 604.) 
Of these notices the most important in reference to the dating of 
the ‘ Prologue’ appears to be that of 15th January, 1387, which 
records the swearing-in of seamen ordered on warship convoy duty 
between Orwell and the Staple of Middleburg. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Ric. II. iii. 253). 

Undoubtedly before that date the Narrow Seas literally swarmed 
with pirates and enemy craft which took heavy toll of Staple 
ships. From the beginning of the reign of Richard II, in fact. 
right up to the year 1386, the Rolls of Parliament are strewn with 
complaints about the inefficiency of English sea power (e. g. Rolls 
of Parl. iii. 25. § 110; 73. §10; 94. §34; 102. §28; 138. § 30. 
No. vii; 162. § 46; 213. §37; 216. §6). But after the end of the 
year 1386, serious complaints of this nature cease for a consider- 
able time. ‘The steps taken in the notice of January 1387 above 
quoted would seem to have proved effective, and it is therefore 
suggested here that the limits within which the ‘ Prologue’ was 
written are at least somewhat more restricted than Skeat imag- 
ined. In all probability the work was written at the time when 
the plague of pirates was at its height, that is to say between 1385 
and 1386, when the Commons become more emphatic than ever in 
their demands for improvement and go so far as to accuse Suffolk 
of embezzling grants made for the upkeep of the Navy. (Rolls of 
Parl. iii. 213. §37; 216. $6.) 

A. STANLEY WALKER. 


College of Wooster. 
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ERNEST Dowson’s Latreme Unction 


Ernest Dowson’s poem Eatreme Unction has been cited as a 
reflection of his mood at the time of his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism. The poem may well have been suggested by Flau- 
bert’s description of the death of Madame Bovary. The second 
stanza is practically a translation from this passage in Madame 
Bovary. The first two stanzas of the poem are as follows: 


Upon the eyes, the lips, the feet, 
On all the passages of sense, 

The atoning oil is spread with sweet 
Renewal of lost innocence. 


The feet, that lately ran so fast 

To meet desire, are soothly sealed; 
The eyes, that were so often cast 

On vanity, are touched and healed. 


Flaubert describes thus the administering of the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction to Emma Bovary: 

“Le prétre se releva pour prendre le crucifix, alors elle allongea 
le cou comme quelqu’un qui a soif, et, collant ses lévres sur le corps 
de ’Homme-Dieu, elle y déposa de toute sa force expirante le plus 
grand baiser d’amour qu’elle efit jamais donné. Ensuite il récita 
le Misereatur et l’Indulgentiam, trempa son pouce droit dans ’huile 
et commenga ses onctions: d’abord sur les yeux, qui avaient tant 
convoité toutes les somptuosités terrestres; puis sur les narines, 
friandes de brises tiédes et de senteurs amoureuses; puis sur la 
bouche, qui s’était ouverte pour le mensonge, qui avait gémi d’or- 
gueil et crié dans la luxure; puis sur les mains, qui se délectaient 
aux contacts suaves, et enfin sur la plante des pieds, si rapides 
autrefois quand elle courait 4 l’assouvissance de ses désirs, et qui 
maintenant ne marcheraient plus.” 

Certainly “the feet that lately ran so fast to meet desire” is a 
translation of “la plante des pieds, si rapides autrefois quand elle 
courait 4 l’assouvissance de ses désirs” and “the eyes that were so 
often cast on vanity,” of “les yeux, qui avaient tant convoité toutes 
les somptuosités terrestres.” 

If the poem was suggested by this paragraph from Madame 
Bovary, it is probably not so personal and autobiographical as has 
been supposed. 

KATHERINE WHEATLEY. 
University of Texas. 





BRIEF MENTION 


A Study of the Thais Legend with special reference to Hrot- 
svitha’s ‘ Paphnutius, by Oswald Robert Kuehne (Dissertation. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1922. 115 pp.). As a class of aca- 
demic publications the doctoral dissertations challenge, somewhat 
defiantly, the ingenuity of the educational theorist who expends 
himself so liberally in devising formulas of standardization. There 
is a simple truth that can be kept inviolate, a simple test that can 
be adequately applied, under a flexible system of ‘requirements,’ 
and this inherent simplicity is deeper in significance than any 
easily conceived plan of ‘ uniformity.’ The usual time expended on 
graduate peronson should bring the student to an understanding— 
it should be an enthusiastic understanding—of the significance of 
his chosen subject as a division of knowledge, with its wide-reaching 
alliances with other subjects. This should prepare him to divine 
points at which investigation may be expected to result in correc- 
tions or modifications of accepted judgments, or of judgments held 
to be doubtful; or he may discern some new approach to a problem 
that may lead to its solution, partial or complete. Under this 
comprehensive rubric—which is an undisputed tenet—there will be 
marked diversity in the merit of the investigation both as to validity 
of method and as to significance of result. It is diversity that is 
the inevitable consequence of diversity of native ability and of 
technical discipline, imposed on the diversity that is inherent in 
the nature of the subjects selected for investigation. 

Now, what, in its lowest terms, is to be required of an investi- 
gation undertaken by a graduate student? His promotion to the 
higher academic degree cannot but be conditioned by merits attain- 
able in initial efforts, and these are merits that may be defined in 
simple terms and detected by simple tests. The handling of a sub- 
ject that lies within the range of his special training should show 
the young investigator to have attained the incipient state of an 
authoritative scholar. That attainment is easily tested, from its 
lowest validity to degrees of excellence that give promise of an 
exceptional career in the pursuit and maintenance of truth. The 
emancipated mind is to be recognized in its crepuscular offering ; 
the young investigator in the morning twilight of ennobling 
scholarship. 

The true value of the higher academic degree is a value that 
can be debased only at the cost which a sound educational system 
cannot afford to pay. Except for its incompleteness, therefore, no 
apology is offered for the preceding prelude; but it must be con- 
fessed that the digression has been occasioned by reflections not 
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unrelated to the experience of reading the dissertation announced 
as the subject of this notice, and very much quickened by Professor 
Morize’s admirable book on Problems and Methods of Literary 
History, with its significant sub-title, A Guide for Graduate 
Students (Ginn & Co., 1922). ‘The book is composed “with 
special reference to Modern French Literature,” but the “methods” 
are applicable to all departments of literary investigation and will 
accordingly assist young scholars in apprehending the dignity and 
worth of a task executed in the finest spirit of disciplined devotion 
to truth. As for the train of thought occasioned by Dr. Kuehne’s 
dissertation, it was at once concerned with the surprising diversity 
of cultural subjects available for technical study; it then turned to 
the recognition of the special character of the subject treated,—a 
legendary subject already minutely studied in its early history that 
has taken on fresh importance thru its persistence in later times 
and even in the literature of the present day. To trace this story 
thru a succession of cultural strata makes a demand upon the 
emancipated sympathy and judgment of the true scholar. The 
subject of the dissertation is therefore legitimated, altho less of 
independent research is assumed to be required than of discerning 
report. 

Dr. Kuehne has thus declared his purpose: “ My aim will be 
to trace the Thais legend from its beginnings to Hrotsvitha, 
through the Middle Ages, to its resuscitation by Anatole France 
and his imitators. Hrotsvitha’s version will be especially stressed 
and made more prominent by attempting an English translation 
of her play, not only because this was the first purely literary use 
made of the Thais legend but because it was of great influence on 
Anatole France’s novel. Although it is a very difficult and hazard- 
ous matter to try to show analogies between two authors with such 
divergent aims and difference in complexity, separated by more 
than a millenium, an attempt will nevertheless be made to point out 
a few of the more obvious details in which the French novelist 
followed our holy nun.” Instead of following the plan of the 
treatise thus given the student as well as the non-technical reader 
may be supposed to turn first to the central portion of the dis- 
sertation, to Dr. Kuehne’s English translation of the nun’s play, 
which has the distinction of being the only accessible English 
translation (see p. 50). It is meritorious, and together with Dr. 
Kuehne’s comments will serve to make more widely known the 
dramatic method of the author. That method, as is shown with 
discrimination and in well-controlled language on the part of Dr. 
Kuehne, is not a dependent imitation of Terence (p. 59, note 23) ; 
on the contrary “no small dramatic insight and power are shown ” 
in adapting the legend to the thought and institutional life of the 
dramatist?s own time. Besides, there is a sound “defense of 
Hrotsvitha’s integrity of character.” 
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All that precedes the play brings the history of the legend down 
to this point. It is a story that is too complex to be outlined here. 
Dr. Kuehne has shown industry and skill in reviewing the story, 
tho he has not with utmost precision “documented” at every 
point the views he has adopted. , The reader might have been some- 
what more specifically aided in turning to the writings listed in 
the bibliography. On the other hand mere triteness of phrase, 
such as “an English translation will, therefore, be of general 
interest ” (p. 22), and “ translated into English it reads” (p. 29), 
is unskilfully allowed to make uncertain a just claim. And the 
“Summary” of this history (pp. 44-5) is too compressed to be 
altogether satisfactory; it represents the neglect of an opportunity 
to write a more engaging review of what has been learned of the 
early history of the legend. These restrictions must not be con- 
strued to imply more than a slight trace of immaturity of method ; 
that would be contradicted by the clearness, directness, and pre- 
vailingly good quality of the author’s style. 

The subsequent ‘literary adaptations’ of the legend are reported 
in the following chapters of the dissertation. First in order of 
time is a Latin poem by Barbord, Bishop of Rennes, ‘ early in the 
twelfth century.’ Like the play, the poem is based on the version 
in the Vitae Patrum. It “shows no originality.” The famous 
Poéme morale is a century later. Dr. Kuehne gives a good review 
of Cloetta’s studies, and a specimen of the text with interlinear 
translation. Another anonymous version in La Vie des Anciens 
Péres has not been made accessible for complete study, but “a few 
strophes that Nau has reprinted ” are here reproduced, again with 
interlinear translation. The legend is also found in Old French 
and other Romance inedited manuscripts, of which a list is given. 
And an Old Swedish version has also not been accessible to Dr. 
Kuehne. 

The closing chapter, entitled “Modern Versions of the Thais 
Legend,” brings the subject into the domain of popular interest. 
The divisions are (1) “ Anatole France and Hrotsvitha”; and 
“ Anatole France’s ‘Thais’”; (2) “Massenet’s ‘Thais’”; (3) “Paul 
Wilstach’s ‘Thais’”; and finally (4) “The Motion Picture.” 
More than one-half of the twenty-five pages of the chapter are 
taken up with outlines of the discussed novel, libretto, play, and 
scenario. This contributes clearness and concreteness to the dis- 
cussion. In surveying these topics, Dr. Kuehne maintains sanity 
of judgment and an admirable restraint from putting a succession 
of easily understood events under unwarranted emphasis. In a 
clear and unaffected manner he reports the facts of a chapter in 
cultural history, which by his scholarly industry he has definitely 
formulated and brought within the reach of a wide circle of 
readers. It is interestingly shown that this modern return to the 
legend, after a long interval of neglect, was due to a “ renaissance 
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of interest in the ‘ rara avis in Saxonia,’” ushered in by the studies 
of Gustav Freytag and Charles Magnin (both in 1839) ; and that 
six years later Magnin’s translation of the comedies probably begat 
in Anatole France that intimate relation to the works of the Saxon 
nun, which culminated in the supreme literary handling of one 
of her legends. 

It must serve the purpose of this brief notice to pass over the 
chapter that will be welcomed for details of external history so 
carefully brought together, and to quote from Dr. Kuehne’s closing 
words: “The legend has been gradually descending to a much 
lower plane. The original moral tone is lost and greater emphasis 
is laid on sentimentality and sensuality. . . . we sincerely hope 
that the form it [the legend] has taken since the opera may be 
but a passing phase, and that if there is a future for the legend, 
we may soon return to the chaster and purer conception of 
Hrotsvitha or to the more brilliant version of Anatole France.” 

J. W. B. 





Those who have sat under Professor Winchester as his students in 
Wesleyan University or have heard him on a lecture-platform will 
be pleased to have his hitherto uncollected and for the most part 
unprinted lectures and essays published in a very attractive volume 
under the title An Old Castle and Other Essays (Macmillan). 
The work of preparing this posthumous book for the press was 
lovingly done by Louis Bliss Gillet and an appreciative Introduc- 
tion was furnished by the Englishman Henry W. Nevinson. The 
range of these essays extends from the days of the Tudors to those 
of Victoria, and the subjects are the outstanding literary figures in 
the reigns of Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria. Professor Win- 
chester’s criticism is not that of research but of discriminating 
appreciation. The initial lecture, which gives its title to the vol- 
ume and was one of the most popular, shows the fascination that 
the Tudor period had for the lecturer and illustrates the art with 
which he conveyed his enthusiasm to his audience. No better essay 
could be put into the hands of those whom one would initiate into 
the glorious fellowship of Elizabethan genius and beauty. The 
essays on Shakespeare, of which there are four, do not present the 
man or his plays in any new or striking light; they are the re- 
action of a very cultivated mind to what is greatest and best in 
literature. It is perhaps characteristic of Professor Winchester’s 
Puritan conscience that he regards Antony’s forgiveness of Cleo- 
patra after her flirtation with Caesar’s envoy Thyreus as the nadir 
of his moral degradation, that he “cannot, will not, break the 
chain that binds him to her.” And yet it is here that Antony ex- 
claims, “I am Antony yet,” and he is as majesty itself compared 
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to what he was when he sent his schoolmaster to Caesar begging 
that he be allowed to live “a private man in Athens.” In the lec- 
tures on the literature of Anne there is a certain amount of repe- 
tition due to the fact that they were written without any idea of 
incorporating them unrevised in a volume. But such fault is easily 
pardonable since the personality of the speaker appears in the 
charming and lucid style of the writer. To use a much abused 
term, the book is inspirational; in the hands of teachers it may 
quicken their instruction, and in the hands of their students it 
may supply what too often is not found in the class-room. 
J. W. f. 





Anfang 1923 haben die Grenzboten zu erscheinen aufgehort. 
Damit ist eine der einflussreichsten und interessantesten Wochen- 
schriften aus Deutschlands 6ffentlichem Leben verschwunden, auch 
sie ein Opfer der grossen materiellen Not, die infolge des Versail- 
ler Friedens alle deutschen geistigen Bestrebungen vereitelt oder 
zerstért. Die Grenzboten wurden 1841 von dem O6esterreicher 
Kuranda in Briissel begriindet, hauptsichlich um die Sache des 
jungen Oesterreich gegen Metternichs Reaktion zu fiihren. 1848 
iibernahm Gustav Freytag zusammen mit Julian Schmidt die Re- 
daktion der Wochenschrift, und sein Programm hiess auf poli- 
tischem Gebiet: Deutschlands Einigung unter Preussens Fiihrung, 
ausserdem liberaler Konstitutionalismus, auf literarischem Gebiet 
geschmackvoller Realismus und Ablehnung der Romantik und 
Jung-Deutschlands. Unter Freytags jahrelanger Leitung war sie 
ein stindiger Einfluss in der deutschen Oeffentlichen Meinung. 
Als Julian Schmidt die Grenzboten verliess, trat Max Jordan, der 
spitere Direktor der Berliner National-Galerie, an seine Stelle. 
Zur rechten Zeit erscheint nun soeben eine Verdffentlichung von 
Dr. J. Hofmann, dem Leipziger Stadtbibliothekar, tiber Gustav 
Freytag als Politiker, Journalist und Mensch (bei J. J. Weber in 
Leipzig), mit zahlreichen bisher unverdéffentlichten Briefen von 
Freytag und Jordan. Wir erhalten damit nicht nur einen guten 
Einblick in die glinzendste Zeit der Grenzboten, in die harmo- 
nische Zusammenarbeit zweier bedeutenden Schriftsteller, sondern 
auch in eine fiir Deutschland entscheidende politische Epoche. 
Die Urteile des Liberalen Freytag iiber Bismarck sind besonders 
interessant, und wichtig ist Freytags Ueberzeugung, dass vor und 
mit Bismarck viele Deutsche in aufreibendem Kampfe an den 
Grundlagen eines neuen deutschen Staatslebens geschaffen haben. 
Dr. Hofmanns Schrift hat das besondere Verdienst, neben Freytags 
und Jordans Freundschaft und Arbeit die nationale und wahrhaft 
liberale Leistung der Grenzboten klargemacht zu haben. 


F. 8. 
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WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM 


MASTERKEY TO ALL LANGUAGES 


PRIMERS, edited or selected by RoBERT Morris PIERCE, 23 languages, $1.94 postpaid, each 
language; Arabic, Bohemian, Bulgarian, Cantonese, Chindau, Danish, Dutch, English, Scotch 
English, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, 
Rumanian, Russian, Sechuana, Spanish, Swedish. 
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CHARTS, by RoBert Morris PIERCE: four, each measuring (paper-size) 24 by 15 inches, and 
entitled respectively: Chart of the Organs of Speech, Chart of the Universal Alphagam, Chart of 
the French Alphagam, Chart of the Spanish Alphagam: folded and bound in paper 6% by 43 inches, 
37 cents each, postpaid; mounted on cloth and rollers, for use as wall-charts, $3.88 each, postpaid. 


DICTIONARIES, with pronunciations in World Romic, edited or selected by RoBERT Morris 
Pierce: (general unilingual) English, French, or German; (general bilingual) French-English and 
English-French: $4.86 each; (Special unilingual) Aviation, $1.50, postpaid. 


PHONIC TEXTS, in World Romic, edited by RopertT Morris Pierce: bound in paper 63 by 44 
inches: (English) The Gospel According to Mark, (Chapter 1) 25 cents; The House That Jack Built, 
13 cents; Old Mother Hubbard, 13 cents; The Raven, by E. A. Por, 49 cents; (French) La maison 
que Pierre a bétie, 13 cents, postpaid. 


PRONUNCIATION-TABLES, special alphagams, showing, in World Romic, the elementary sounds 
of 94 languages, edited by RoBert Morris Pierce, 30 cents postpaid, each language: Afghan, 
Albanian, Old Armenian, Baluchi, Bearnese (Arrens), Bearnese (Garlin), Bohemian, Bragancian, Brahui, 
Burgundian, Cantonese, Catalan, Charentese, Cumbrian, Dauphinese, Dubian (Bournois), Dubian 
(Pontarlier), Dutch, Emilian (Badi), Emilian (Bologna), Emilian (Novellara), ‘Tuscan Emilian (Carrara), 
Tuscan Emilian (Gombitelli), Tuscan Emilian (Sassalbo), English, American English, British E>glish, 
Scotch English, Middle English (Orm), Middle English (southern dialect, 12th century), Middle English 
(East Midland, time of Chaucer), Old English, Finnish, French, West Frisian, Galician, German, Modern 
Greek, Aeginian Modern Greek, Cycladic Modern Greek, Lesbic Modern Greek (Ajasso), Lesbic Modern 
Greek (Mandamados), ‘Lesbic Modern Greek (Mytilene), Lesbic Modern Greek (Plomari), Macedonian 
Modern Greek, Samian Modern Greek, Skopelitic Modern Greek, Thracian Modern Greek, Old Greek, 
Hungarian, Old Icelandic, Italian, Japanese, Kanara, Kanauri, Kui, Kurdish, Lahuli, Languedoc, Latin, 
Laz, Ligurian, Lombard, Lorrainese, Marchesian, Mingrelian, Molisian, Norman, Norwegian, Pahari, Picard, 
Portuguese, Provencal, Old Provengal, Rhetian, Rumanian, Samoan, Sanskrit, Scotch, Spanish, Andalusian 
Spanish, Bosnian Judeo-Spanish, Bulgarian Judeo-Spanish, Mexican Spanish, Tridentan, Umbrian (Gubbio), 
Umbrian (Rieti), Venetian (Grado), Venetian (Murano), Venetian (Triest), Walloon (Liége), Walloon 
(Stavelot), Welsh, Yorkshire. 


LANGUAGES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of PIERCE’S LIBRARY: A MiscetLany oF LITERATURE AND WorKS OF REFERENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 














HESPERIA 


Schriften zur germanischen Philologie 
Epirep By HERMANN COLLITZ ann HENRY WOOD 


1. Das schwache Priiteritum und seine Vorgeschichte. By Hermann Collitz. 
xvi + 256 pp. 1912. Paper $2. Cloth $2.20. 


2. Hans Sachs and Goethe. A Study in Meter. By Mary C. Burchinal. 
iv + 52 pp. 1912. Cloth 65 cents. 


3. Wéorterbuch und Reimverzeichnis zu dem “ Armen Heinrich” Hartmann’s 
von Aue. By Guido C. L. Riemer. iv + 162 pp. 1912. Cloth $1.00. 


4. Nature in Middle High German Lyrics. By Bayard Q. Morgan. viii + 
220 pp. 1912. Cloth $2.00. 


5. Mixed Preterites in German. By O. P. Rein. viii+ 131 pp. 1915. 
Cloth $1.50. 


6. Der Teufel in den deutschen geistlichen Spielen des Mittelalters und der 
Reformationszeit. Ein Beitrag zur Litteratur- Kultur- und Kirchengeschichte 
Deutschlands. By J. M. Rudwin. xii+ 194 pp. 1915. Cloth $1.75. 

7. The Attitude of Gustav Freytag and Julian Schmidt toward English Lit- 
erature (1848-1862). By Lawrence Marsden Price. viii+120 pp. 1915. 
Cloth $1.25. 

8. Zur Geschichte der westgermanischen Konjunktion Und. By Edward H. 
Sehrt. 56 pages. 1916. Cloth 40 cents. 


9. The Attitude of Heinrich von Kleist toward the Problems of Life. By 
John Carl Blankenagel. 84 pages. 1917. Cloth 50 cents. 


10. George Rudolf Weckherlin: The Embodiment of a Transitional Stage in 
German Metrics. By Aaron Schaffer. 122 pages. 1918. Cloth $1.50. 


Erganzungsreihe: Schriften zur englischen Philologie 
Epitep By JAMES W. BRIGHT 


I. Some Parallel Formations in English. By Francis A. Wood. 72 pp. 1913. 
Cloth 75 cents. 


II. Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Waluuanii: Two Arthurian Romances of 
the XIlith Century in Latin Prose. By J. Douglass Bruce. Ixxvi + 96 pages. 
1913. Cloth $1.00. 


III. The Dramas of Lord Byron. A critical study. By Samuel C. Chew. 
vi+ 181 pp. 1915. Paper 75 cents. 


IV. Tennyson’s Use of the Bible. By Edna Moore Robinson. 120 pp. 1917. 
Cloth $1.50. 


V. Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels with Appendices on 
Some Idioms in the Germanic Languages. By Morgan Callaway, Jr. 256 pages. 
1918. Cloth $2.25. 


VI. The Georgic: A Contribution to the Study of the Vergilian Type of 
Didactic Poetry. By Marie Loretto Lilly. 182 pages. 1919. Cloth $1.75. 


VII. The Stonyhurst Pageants. Edited with introduction by Carleton 
Brown. 332 pages. 1920. Cloth $3.30. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


























Une grammaire qui suggére un milieu tout francais 


Aldrich-Foster-Roulé 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Revised) 


Attractive pictures of French history, French heroes, 
and French life with captions in French attract the pupil 
at once to the pages of the Aldrich-Foster-Roulé gram- 
mar. A splendid lesson organization gives him genuine 
power in French translation and composition. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York 


Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago London 


Columbus San Francisco 




















EUROPE 1923 


The largest and most successful system of 
personally conducted tours now operating to 
Europe. 

A big and efficient European organization 
that guarantees security and service. 

Many of these parties are conducted by 
leaders in the educational world. 

A large variety of standard inexpensive tours 
—the very best that is possible for the price. 

A series of Intercollegiate Tours, in which 
intellectual and cultural interests are para- 
mount, . 

A number of travel schools, for the serious 
study of contemporary European languages. 

A group of de luxe tours of the very highest 
quality. 

A special de luxe Art tour of Europe, in- 
cluding Spain. 

A special hiking tour for boys, under ex- 
Perienced and reliable supervision, 

And many others. In 1922, eighty-seven 
different conducted parties toured Europe 
under Temple management. 


For further information address: 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, 


65 N. Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











POEMA DE FERNAN GONCALEZ 


Texto critico, con introduccién, notas 
y glosario. 


Por C. CARROLL MARDEN 


282 pages. 1904. 8vo. Paper, $2.00. 


The critical text of this old Spanish 
poem is based on the extant manuscripts 
and the early prose chronicles. In point 
of historical importance Fernan Goncalez 
ranks with the Cid. The heroic charac- 
ter of the poem composed in his honor, 
the inherent interest of the subject mat- 
ter, the many early legends which it 
sets forth, the fact that it is one of 
the very few extant specimens of early 
epic poetry—these considerations make 
the Poema de Fernan Gongalez one of 
the most important monuments of Span- 
ish literature. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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ANTOLOGIA DE CUENTOS ESPANOLES 


Edited with Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary by Professors JoHN M. Hi, 
Indiana University, and ErasmMo Buceta, University of California. 
xvi + 257 pages (119 pages text.) 


THs volume is a representative collection of thirteen contemporary Span- 

ish short stories. They have been carefully chosen from a wide field of 
acknowledged masters, with a view to presenting not only stories of uncom- 
mon interest but also material that offers a faithful composite picture of 
the peoples, manners, and customs of modern Spain. 

The selections combine real literary merit with relative simplicity of style. 
Comprising, among others, the works of Azorin, Benavente, Blasco IbAfiez, 
Clarin, Pio Baroja and Valle-Inclin, they assist the student to understand 
— “eas realism of the immediate past and the subjectivism of the modern 
school. 

A general introduction by Professor Federico de Onis deals with the devel- 
opment of the Short Story in Spain from its beginnings to the present day. 


Contemporary Spanish Teawts, No. 6. 


D. C. Heatu & ComMPANy 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
































NITZE AND DARGAN’S 
HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


781 pp. 8vo. 


A few significant comments on this notable book: . 


It will mark an important date in French studies in America. 

—Epwakrp ©. ARMSTRONG, Princeton University. 

This is an extremely valuable and welcome book, which will do a great deal 
to help in the instruction in French literature in this country, and should also 
be widely used by private readers. 

In particular, it is gratifying to have a history of French literature written 
by two men one of whom is a specialist in Old French and in the sixteenth 
century, while the other is a specialist in modern literature. A fault in many 
histories of French literature is that the author did not possess a first-hand, 
intimate knowledge of the medisval period. Professor Nitze, of course, writes 
about this period with the authority of a specialist, as Professor Dargan does 
about the nineteenth century.—KENNETH MOKENZIE, University of Illinois. 

The authors have succeeded admirably in emphasizing and giving sufficient 
attention to not only the main currents but also the movements of French litera- 
ture. It is in my opinion the best work which has appeared in English on the 
history of French literature. —O iver M. JoHNSTON, Stanford University. 

I am especially pleased with the treatment of the Romantic and Contemporary 
periods. It is difficult to find much space devoted to the work of writers who 
are now living, but this volume gives us much that is real sympathy in connec- 
tion with the life and work of these men.—I. L. Foster, Penna. State College. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 























